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to fear from that quarter. This flatter- 
ing prospect soon vanished, and it became 
equally obvicus that this circumstance 
was likely to rob him of that happiness 
which it had just before appeared to se- 
cure. Was it to be supposed that the 
Duke of Ferrara could be persuaded of 
Muzio’s innocence ?—Would he not, on 
the other hand, exert all his power to 
avenge the death of his favourite? A 
dungeon evidently threatened to separate 
him from his beloved Fiordiligi. ** Ha!” 
exclaimed Muzio, with anguish, “1 now 
perceive thai the cypress branch, in which 
my sword was entangled, denounced death 
to my passion, and the detached myrtle 
blossom, which trembled on this steel, in- 
dicated this inevitable parting. Perhaps 
1 shall never behold Fiordiligi more ; 
perhaps she is already lost to me for ever! 
It is not Ergasto’s frrends alone that will 
lament his death ; keenly do I already 
feel that I shall have equal reason to de- 
plore it. 

Muzio’s friends besought him to cease 
his lamectations, and to turn his thoughts 
to the means of safety. They advised 
him to flee without delay, while they 
would report that he had been mortall 
wounded by Ergasto ; that, tortured wit 
burning thirst, he had desired them to 
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MUZIO, AN ITALIAN TALE. 
> 

A youne gentleman, named Muzio, 
came one day with a new sword out of 
the shop of one’ of those manufactures 
of Ferrara, whose works raised that city 
into high repute both far andnear. Pro- 
ceeding towards an adjacent grove, he 
was met by some of his acquaintance, 
who on his showing the weapon, immedi- 
ately began to try it with him in all the 
movements of the art of fencing, in which 
the inhabitants of Ferrara were remark- 
ably expert. It se happened that the fa- 
vourite of the Duke passed that way, and 
joined in the amusement. Muzio regard- 
ed him as his secret enemy, since he was 
enamoured of the Fiordiligi, whose heart 
Muzio possessed, but without the upproba- 
tion of her parents, who for many rea- 
sons preferred the wealthy and powerful 
courtier fora son-in-law, and who, though 
they would not compel their child to give 
him expectations that his love would be 
returned, explicitly declared to the beau- 
teous Fiordiligi, that a passion for Muzio 
would be utterly hopeless: When Er- 
gasto, the favourite—who could not but||Sollen by be: 
ware that it was owing to Muzio that||@¥4y. by the imp 





















the Po; that, while attempting to:drink, 
he -had fallen into the river, just then 
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diligi—perceived his rival and his associ- 
ates engaged in trying the sword, which, 
as it brightly glistened in the sun, ap- 
hed too near a cypress branch, and 
‘entangled among its twigs, he also 

drew his weapon, and having bent it first 
one way, then the other, to show its tem- 


persecution, and that, in. case the. 
should be unexpectedly disposed: 


romantic story to account for his: 


been acquired, was not far better than his 
rival’s. With sparkliig ¢yes;and an ap- 
parent desire to transfuse the spirit of his) 
imto his sword, Ergas to 

strike ‘at that of Muzio, who, un- 
ce : it ‘was imtended in jest or 
sarnest, Hetame more and more raffled. 


The spats of ‘hatred and enmity which’ 
Ba. agen forfil feo Ergasto’s 
at 


weapon, | raph Wiemted similar feeli 
in tha bchet Muzio :-compelled rer 


4s not hopelessness of -itself,” thought 
ihe, “* a species of death? I am now 
dead, as it were, for Piordiligi. Buttrue 
love knows no death—true love stands 
the test of the most’ agonizing trials. If 
rome 9 shall .find consolation for my 
repo death before | can apprise her 
that I yet live, and live for her, then wili 
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mency, it would be easy to devise some]jin the utmost embarrassment : 
cathe seen 
vation and re-appearance, and to open to|litwould have been 
him again, under the most fortunate cir-||feelings to have been 


r, he made a cut at a myrtle, the de-||Cumstances, the gates of Ferrara, and the|ifore the eyes of all, from this sphere. « 
Ficked ‘blossoms of which fell upon the||house of his mistress. There. was no | splendour, and plunged into the obscuri 
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the others to witness whether that sword|/Proached at which the inhabitants of Fer-|jus to retam the fruit of 
with which victory and glory had already ||"@ta were accustomed to walk abroad in- | was agreed that t 
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degree ; they plied their flask from him. . “1 ought. 

with i idity, till ap ee,” said he, to-the weapon, ** 

rent burst from the heart of Ergésto continue, to be companions in 

the fatal blade dropped from the i tune, and should: my thirst 

hand of the petrified Muzio. vehement; 1’ my quench 


Her parents, by whom she was tenderly 
beloved, strove by all possible means to 
tranquilize and console her ; but all the 
comfort which they endeavoured to pour 
into her wounded heart rather inereasea 
than relieved the anguish of her feelings. 
They told her she ought to rejoice that 
Ergasto, whom she disliked, would no 
more torment her ; and as to Muzio, ad- 
ded they, *‘ he was too poor for us éo 
think of giving you to bim, and, therefore, 
with so hopeless a passion, it is better for 
him to be dead than living.” 
alternately embraced and caressed their 
daughter, and began to relate how poor 
and distressed they had themselves been 
in the days of their youthful love, to 
prove that it was out of pure affection 
they had refused to sanction an alliance 
with Muzio, lest she should be reduced 
to a similar situation. 
sess,” said they, *“* whatever gives us the 
appearance of wealth and consequence, 
is not our own: it belongs to a creditor, 
after whose death or ours, it will be re- 
united tu the treasures which he, an al- 
chymist of Salerno, secretly opened for 
us at the solicitation of a friend, when we 
were about to marry, and your mother’s 
covetous uncle would not give her to any 
suitor who expected adowry with her 
conduct him to the neighbouring bank of|}during his life-time : so that it was neces- 
sary to make a show of wealth in order to 
obtain her hand. Her uncle was deceived, 
beavy rains, and been carried|| but he deceived us in bis:turn, We hoped 

tyosity of the current.|ithat he would leave us eufficient to dis- 
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the dawn of your youth Y|jradiance which at this moment embellish- 
y, and fol-led the awful aspect of nature, had dis- 
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favourite retreat; and thither she often 
repaired to pour forth her sorrows, which 
religion alone had power to alleviate. 
Meanwhile Muzio was concealed by 
the dark shade which a cliff of one of 
the woody mountains of the Apennines 
threw over him. The road wound along 
at his feet among c precipices. Seat- 
ed upon a fragment of rock on the deso- 
late eminence, he indulged in gloomy re- 
veries, which were encouraged by the 
dark tints of the wild scenery around 
him. He was now convinced that the, 
anxiety of the eventful moment which 
banished him from Ferrara had misled 
him and his friends, and that he could not 
have taken a more unfortunate’ course 
than flight under the pretext of his death ; 
and he bitterly lamented the pain he niust 
have given Fiordiligi by the intelligence. 
“Alas !’’ exclaimed he, ** had not fate been 
already sufficently severe, but that | must 
complete the death-blow and aggravate 
the crulty of the catastrophe! How 
blind is man, when most wise in his own 
conceit!’ At this moment he heard the 
sound of mule-bells, and very soon afier- 
wards, the clashing of weapons and ao 
anxious cry for help. Two robbers had 
attacked an aged traveller, and as he and 
his attendant strove to defend their bag- 
gage, they had disarmed the faithful ser- 
vant and bound him to a tree, while the 
exhausted master mustering all his re- 
nyaining strength to ward off the assailants, 
seemed ready to fall beneath their dag. 
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sions from which the principal circu 
stances of his story might be inferred. 
When Bonaventura found that Muzio’s 
seclusion from the world was involuntary, 
and that an unfortunate accident had com- 
pelled him to quit his country and the ob- 
yect of his warmest attachment, he rejuic- 
edin the opportunity thus afforded him 
to evince his gratitude. He insisted that 
Muzio should accompany him to Salerno, 
where he resided. ~~ ‘The hand of Hea- 
ven,’’ said he, * is visible in all that has 
happened. _1 was going to Ferrara, 
where I have a debtor, with the intention| 
of making myself acquainted with him, 
his wife and daughter; and if | should 
find the latter such as she has been des- 
cribed to me, to demanfl her as a nurse 
for my declining age, while 1, in return 
pe cancel his bond, and thus relieve 
him from heavy embarrassments. After 
spending a long life in exploring alone the 
silent recesses of nature, | was desirous of 
dying ia the arms of a faithful friend ; and 
as my end is not far distant, it was my wish 
that the beauteous Fiordiligi should in- 
herit my property as my widow, and in 
the fall bloom of youthful charms, be 
rendered so much the happier after my 
death. But | am now convinced that this 
was a silly plan, and it is better for me, 
wounded and reduced as | am, to return 
without accomplishing my purpose, since 
I cannot think of again attempting to cross 
those wild and dangerous mountains. Hea- 
vén has sent me whet | wanted, if you 
will but come and abide with me. Call 
me father, and be my beloved son and 
heir.”’ 
It was not without extreme difficulty 
that Muzio repressed his astonishment at 
all that he heard. By this extraordinary 
adventure he saw his love delivered from 
a new and unexpected danger, and could 
not help recognising in the whole chain 
of events a higher dispensation, to which 
he bowed with gratitude «nd reviving 
hope. On their arrival in Salerno, Bona- 
ventura strove, be every means in his 
wer, to make him comfortable ; and if 
uzio could have been happy without 
Fiordiligi, he must have been so in his 
new abode. When the old man had at 
length communicated all that had passed 
between himself and Fiordiligi’s; par- 
ents, from which it appeared that, in bis 
readiness to serve them, he had been ac- 
tuated by the purest feelings of benevo- 
lence ; when os stated that, at the time, 
he knew nothing of the artifice which 
they had practised upon the uncle, but 
that he had never repented of what he 
had done, since a generous action is ofien 
destined to produce results which we 
never contemplated, Muzio could no long- 
er keep silence, nay, he would have 
deemed himself ungrateful, could he have 
longer concealed hissecret. Bonaventura 
listened to him with manifest delight. 
* As the hand of Nature,” said he, “ co- 
vers the most rugged rock with blooming 
lants, so Providence enables us to derive 
fresh courage from our very misfortunes 
and distresses : what man entangles, God 
alone can unravel, and he will do it too, if 
we but place our confidence in him.” 
When Muzio the next morning entered 
Bonaventura’s chamber, it appeared to 
him to be transformed into the shop of a 
goldsmith and jeweller. Diamonds, ru- 
bies, pearls, elegant chains of the purest 
gold, were spread out before hin on a 
table of black marble, and the old man 
was surveying them with evident plea- 
sure. At the foot of the table were bags 
of money, and letters just written lay 
around. ‘ All this,” said Bonaventura 
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we shall each of us be assured of the 
possession of what we love dearest—I 
of you, Muzio, and you of Fiordiligi ; 
while her parents,” added he, ‘ will re- 
tain my money, for which I now begin to 
feel a real esteem, since it is so service- 
able to us all.” Muzio acquiesced with 
gratitude and joy in the proposal of Bona- 
ventura, and soon afterwards set out with 
the strongest hopes of success, and of a 
speedy return te his grateful benefactor. 
He disguised his graceful person in wide 
garments of extraordinary make, contriv- 
ed to change his speech ; and a white 
flowing beard gave him completely the 
appearance of an aged sorcerer. How- 
ever he might deceive others, he felt 
within his bosom all the glowing impati- 
ence of youthful love, when the splendid 
structures of Ferrara, interspersed with 
gardens and groves, first met his view. 
It was dark when Muzio reached the ci- 
ty; the notes of the nightingales from 
the balconies covered with flowers, were 
mingled with the sounds of many a song 
and many a guitar. 


At the sequestered inn to which Muzio 
repaired, he began to write to his beloved 
Fiordiligi, but he soon tore the unfinished 
letter, and resolved to curb his impatience 
for another day, that he might convince 
himself how Fiordiligi mourned his suppos- 
ed death, and ascertain whether it was pos- 
sible that even the grave could produce 
any change inher love. Her parents were 
not a little surprised at the appearance of 
the pretended Bonaventura ; but the anx- 
iety which they at first felt soon subsided, 
when he himself came, treated them very 
courteously, brought with him the bond 
signed with blood, and. informed them of 
the terms on which he was ready to can- 
cel it. They were perfectly satisfied 
with the conditions, and promised to speak 
to their daughter on the subject. Muzio 
had the greatest difficulty to suppress his 
agitation, when Fiordiligi, obedient to the 
summons of her mother, entered the 
apartment, and with her own hand pre- 
sented him with ices and lemonade, hav- 
ing previously saluted him with her ac- 
customed gentleness, and apparently with- 
out the slightest suspicion of his errand. 
He thought her paler than usual, but in 
other respects perceived no alteration. 
Muzio paused for a moment to consider 
whether this were to be attributed to con- 
straint imposed upon herself in the pre- 
sence of her parents, or to indifference. 
He fancied that when he was so near to 
her, the glowing breath of love could not 
fail to reach her and tell her who he was. 
But when the goblet trembled imhis hand, 
and his pallid lip seeméd to quiver, these 
tokens of advanced age, as she consider- 
ed them, excited her sympathy, and she 
placed an arm-chair for him in which he 
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adjoining apartment, fe!l u her 
knees before her daughter, wee ral ed 
her weeping aloud, and was near fainting 
in her arms. Fiordiligi, after a conflict 
with herself of many hours, during which 
she deplored Muzio’s fate and her own 
with torrents of tears, at length promis- 
ed compliance with the wishes of her pa- 
rents ; and it was only while they clasp- 
ed her to their bosoms in the first mo- 
ments of their joy that her sorrow burst 
forth with vehemence. From that period 
her countenance wore its wonted smile 
in the presence of her parents, and her 
behaviour was just the same as before. 


The unexpected intelligence of Fior- 
diligi’s consent was like a dagger to the 
heart of Muzio. He had not doubted 
that she would refuse the offer, and pur- 
posed in this case to make himself known 
to her. He now resolved to leave his 
faithless mistress to her error, avoided all 
familiar conversation with her ; and so 
miserable was he rendered by the mani- 
fest indifference with which she received 
his presents, that he began to suspect that 
some other object possessed her heart, 
and that she reckoned upon Bonaven- 
tura’s relinguishment of his claim. Her 
apparent tranquillity, her uninterrupted 
serenity, afflicted him deeply. He sought 
to accelerate the wedding-day, for till 
then he was resolved not to make himself 
known to her. When she is once mine, 
thought he, nothing can then separate us; 
and when I have revealed myself to her 
and exposed her perfidy, one death shall 
unite us. This sword, which has alrea- 
dy served me on two occasions, shall pex- 
form the third and last service, and find 
its grave in her bosom and mine, that it 
may inflict no more such wounds as love 
has inflicted on my heart. 

The bloody bond was exchanged for 
the marriage contract, and the ceremony 
performed. The entertainment given on 
the occasion was over ; the musicians had 
retired, and Muzio was left alone with 
Fiordiligi. While he directed her with 
tremulous voice to extinguish the tapers 
and leave but a single lamp burning, he 
seized his sword, and leaned against the 
table on which Fiordiligi had placed her 
wedding jewels, which glistened by the 
light of the tapers like dew-drops in the 
sun. He trembled to such a degree that 
he could scarcely prevent the rattling of 
the sword in his hand from betraying his 
agitation. At this moment Fiordiligi ap- 
proached him ; bursting into tears, and 
throwing loose her hair, covered with a 
white veil, she sunk at his feet, and thus 
addressed him: ‘ Gladly will 1 be a 
daughter te you, Bonaventura, and pay 
you obedience. My heart would have 
broken when I stiod with you at the al- 
tar, had not heaven inspired me with an 





might conveniently repose. Muzio soon 
retired, that he might not betray himself, 
and sacrifice at the same time the happi- 
ness of his life. No sooner was he gone 
than Fiordiligi was apprised by her pa- 
rents what good fortune awaited them, in 

ase of her acquiescence in the proposal 
of the stranger. All the caresses of pa- 
rental affection were lavished on the be- 
loved child, but these would perhaps have 
had but little effect, had she not perceived 
ithe repugnance of her parents to resort 
to compulsion, as well as their apprehen- 
jjsions lest she should refuse to comply 
with their ardent wishes. ‘‘Our fate,’’said 
they, “‘ our peace, our future happiness, 
are in your liands ; decide then, whether 
your parents shall die under the pressure 





to Muzio, ‘is for you and Fiordiligi, to 
whom you shall carry it, if you accede to 
my proposal. It is this—you shall go 


disguised as an old man and bearing my/|}your own heart tells you to be right. You 


name, which | have already given to you, 
to solicit of Fiordiligi’s parents the 


of their daughter, as I had intended to de:||factor, who will noi himself grudge you a 
you may thus venture to return @edis-imore suitable match after his death, for! 
‘ consent||he js a good and pious man, who will be 
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of indigence, or owe to you and your af- 
fection, freedom from care during the re- 
maining years of their lives. Do what 


ave ever been a dutiful girl—cheer then 
the last days of Bonaventura our bene- 
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inexpressible, a filie! confidence in you. 
Do not betray it ; or if you will not be a 
benefactor to me as) ou have been to my 
parents, plunge the sword which you hold 
into my heart. Know then, Bonaventura, 
that I am indissolubly attached to a youth 
for whom alone is reserved the flower of 
my love. Preserve it, like a celestial 
guardian, inviolate for him ; be a tutelar 
angel to us all, and I—1 will love you, as 
angels love !”’ 

Muzio dropped his sword, and raised 
Fiordiligi, exclaiming : ‘‘ But are you 
certain that Muzio is dead ?”’—** Muzio!” 
repeated Fiordiligi, throwing both her 
arms around him: “‘how came you to 
know his name ?”’—“ | know still more,” 
replied Muzio; 1 know that he lives, 
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| and Fiordiligi clasped her own Muzic, 
jpowing in manly beauty, to her heaving 


osom. What language can express their 
mutual feelings, or who can conceive 
them but those who have loved with equal - 
warmth? Fiordiligi imagined that her 
heart had been broken by her sorrow ; 
and that Heaven had once more united 
her to Muzio that she might share his 
happiness. Muzio, however, soon re- 
called her to herself, by acknowledging 
to his beloved all the doubts by which he 
had been tormented: he confessed the 
wrong he had done her, and yielded the 
prize to her piety and virtue. 
When Fiordiligi’s parents were ap- 
prised of the whole train of events, they 
were transported with joy, and recognis- 
ed in this dispensation of providence the 
reward of filial affection and constancy- 
Muzio and Fiordiligi repaired to the be- 
nevolent. Bonaventura, and remained with 
him till he died. Meanwhile the Duke 
of Ferrara, being informed of what had 
happened, was pleased to signify, that, 
as the hand of Heaven was so manifestly 
displayed in favour of Muzio, he should 
dismiss from his mind the animosity he 
had borne him ; upon which he returned 
with Fiordiligi to his dear native city, 
where they were received with extraor- 
dinary rejoicing by her parents and the 
friends of both parties. 


—+>o— 
THE EGYPTIAN THIEF. 

Rhampsinitus was the richest prince 
that ever sat on the Egyptian throne. In 
order to secure his treasures, to have 
them at the same time near him, and pro- 
duce their effect on the public mind even 
when invisible, he had a great stone tow- 
er built, which was connected with the 
palace by a wall. In this tower, which 
seemed as blind as it was strong, (for the 
light was admitted only on the side look- 
ing into one of the palace gardens)—in 
this tower were the cups, and the goblets, 
and the golden bars, and the costly stuffs, 
and the cclours, and the spices, and the 
precious stones, and the pillars of eme- 
rald, and the curious carved images, and 
thousands upon thousands of talents of 
gold. The people looked up to the great 
tower, and thought of its many rooms, and 
considered the shining treasure which il- 
luminated the other side of those stone 
walls like the light of a divine presence ; 
and they walked about, awe-stricken as 
the stranger at the sight of the Pyramids, 
and said humbly to themselves, ‘“ Great 
is the glory of Rhampsinitus.” 

But a wonder was to fall upon Rhamp- 
sinitus himself ; and he became perplex- 
ed beyond the poorest of his subjects. 
He found his golden money diminishing, 
and it was impossible to conjecture how 
it could be. The architect who built the 
tower had contrived it with such skill 
that not an entrance could be thought of 
or forced, besides the one by which the 
king entered; and it was clear that no- 
body entered there. The key was soli- 
tary of its kind; the door always sealed 
with the royal signet ; and the 
lay through the royal chamber. Yet day 

er day, more money disappeared. The 
diminution even took place in the very 
strongest room of the whole building. 
The king’s mind was greatly astonished ; 
nor could the priests and soothsayers re- 
lieve him. They feared that the circum- 
stance was ominous te Egypt ; and that 
the overflow of the Nile, the season for 
which was now approaching, would not 
take place. But the river performed its 
mighty part as usual, and every Egyptian 





that you will see him again, and that | 
shall be the person who will bring you 
together.’’—** He lives !” exclaimed Fior- 
diligi, and clasping her hands, again fell 
upon her knees. Muzio threw himsel 
beside her, and raising his eyes towards 
heaven, ejaculated : ‘“‘ Bless us, and be 
thou blest, O eternal God, O infinite love!” 





—He then rose, re-lighted the tapers, 


heart was gladdened but the king’s. Ap- 
plication was made to the god Apis to 
know if it was the deity himself that di- 
minished the pride of Rhampsinitas ; but 
upon some of the gold and jewels being 
offered to the sacred beast, he blew the 
breath out of his nostrlis at them indiffer- 
ently, and turning to bis ivory manger, 
took a pull ef the sacred hay. 
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It was the opinion of the priests that 
the offering to the god had not been large 
enough ; gods, they said, having great 
ideas, and size being necessary to move 
them to any acknowledgment of a sensa- 
tion. Rhampsinitus, however, contented 
himself with setting traps round the plun- 
dered vessels; and it was the talk all 
night in the palaces both of the king and 
of Anis, whether the plunderer would 
turn out to be a common mortal, It is 
remarkable that more priests than civil 
officers thought he would ; and they told 
the king’s people so, when their opinion 
was asked ; but added, that it would only 
show itself so much the more remarka- 
bly, to be a judgment of heaven. This 
opinion was greatly corroberated by the 
singularity of the event ; for, in truth, a 
common mortal was found caught in one 
of the traps, but when they came to look 
who he was, he had no head. “ It is 
very extraordinary,”’ said Rhampsinitus. 
** It would be so,” said the priests, ‘‘ were 
it not supernatural.” A search was 
made all over the room and tower, and 
the king began to incline to their opinion. 
Not a crevice or flaw was to be found. 


The king ordered the body to be hung 
up in the most public part of Memphis, 
and gave directions to the guards who 
watched it to seize any one who should 
exhibit symptoms of distress at the spec- 
tacle. The next morning a report was 
made to him that the body was gone. 
None of the guards knew whither. All 
that could be gathered was, that towards 
nightfall a man came driving some asses 
by the spot, laden with skins of wine ; 
that the pegs, by some means or other, 
became loosened from the skins, and set 
the wine floating over the ground ; that 
the man, seeing this, tore his hair and 
made vehement out-cries for assistance ; 
that assistance however being given him, 
and among others by the guards, he abu- 
sed those who helped him, and refused 
for a long time to be pacified ; that hav- 
ing at last got over his confusion of mind, 
and finding not so much wine lost as he 
supposed, he made a present of a flask to 
the guards ; and lastly, that after they had 


ail made merry, and he had driven his 
asses away, they were astonished to find 
The king saw 


the dead body gone also. 
plainly that the last part of the account 
wanted a good deal of the truth. He saw 
that some ingenious person had succeed- 
ed in making the guards dead drunk ; and 
with all his anger, he could hardly re- 
press a feeling of admiration for the un- 


known, when, on having the soldiers 


brought before him, he found they had 
time and courage enough to shave all their 
right cheeks in derision. 


*“*Who can this extraordinary person 
be?” thought Rhampsinitus. ‘It is he 
that must have been the accomplice of 
the first thief, and cut off his head to pre- 
vent detection. He were a man to do 
wonderful things against the enemies of a 
king, ifhe were his friend. He shall see 
what a terrible thing it is to mock the 
king and be his enemy.”” The Egyptian 
monarch, in the rage and plentitude of 
his will, commanded his daughter to ad- 
mit the addresses of men indiscriminate- 
ly,—a thing, however, not so scandalous 
in those times as in others. There was 
only this condition annexed,—that every 
one who enjoyed the company of the 
princess, should tell her the most cunning 
and the most wicked thing he had ever 
clone in his life. A day had only passed, 
when she brought him news of the rob- 
ber. A man had told her that the most 
wicked thing he had ever done in his 
life, was the cutting off his own brother’s 
head in order to prevent his being known 
as a robber of the king’s treasury. ‘ And 
the most cunning thing,” asked the me- 














































remained ex .’—* And where i 
this impudent-souled traitor ?” i 
the king. “Alas, Sir,” answered th 
princess, “I know not.” ‘“ Did I not 
bid you catch his arm,”’ said the king, 
** the instant you discovered him?” “1 
did, Sir,” replied the lady, “but what 
was my astonishment on finding it detach 
itself from his body, while he giided away 
in the darkness of the night?’ ‘ How!” 
cried the prince :—‘‘ why this is a sorce- 
rer, or—what sort of man is he?” “A 
young man,” said the princess, “ with 
sparkling eyes, and a world of wit.” 


45 wv, 
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the meats, except by an old knight, who 
happened to have more courage, as 
well as more wit than his neighbours.— 
He listened attentively till he heard 

munching at the table, as if so many pigs 
were eating at a trough, whereupon he 
mounted his horse, and rode t6 a neigh- 
bouring mountain, the abode of a kindly 
spirit, to whom he said, “lend me thy 
cap, and take mine in pledge for it.” The 
mountain spirit made answer, and said, 
‘** | will lend it to thee, but promise me 
ito return it before set of sun.” The 
knight promised, they exchanged caps. 
and he returned with the prize on his 





‘‘The artful impostor,” said the king, 
“has beguiled you cf your heart, and 
taught you this tale to deceive me.” 
* Pray look in this box, Sir,” said the 
daughter, lifting up the lid of the lyre- 
case. It contained a human arm; and 
the king, by certain marks, plainly knew 
it to be one of the arms of the dead body. 
This audacious man, therefore, whoever 
he was, must have come prepared with 
it, and presented it to his fair detainer in 
the dark instead of his own. 


The king, having satisfied himself of 
the robber’s personal qualities from his 
daughter, and finding that he would as 
much grace a court as a cabinet, fairly 
lost his rage in delight. He made pub- 
lic proclamation, that upon the offender’s 
appearingin the royal presence, he would 
not only pardon but reward him ; and the 
proclamation had not been made for more 
than the sinking of an inch of Nile-water, 
when the prodigious thief appeared. He 
was, as the princess had described him, a 
young man with a lively countenance, 
and he was not slow in showing his wit, 
for on the king’s asking him why he had 
plundered his property, he said he had 
not done so ; because, by the laws of jus- 
tice, every man can make use of his own ; 
but the king’s property was too large for 
any one man to make use of ; therefore, 
by the same laws, it was not his own. 
On being further asked who he was, he 
said “he was the son of the man w 
had built the Tower of Treasure ; that 
his father had contrived one of the stones! 
of it in such a way, that they who were 
in the secret could remove it at will; 
that the old man on his death-bed com- 
municated the information to his sons, 


in order to prevent the ruin of them both 
and their aged mother ; and, finally, that 
if the king would be pleased to bestow 
the intended reward on the old woman, 
he, for his part, would be happy to serve 
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head, which, while it made himself inyi- 
sible, opened his eyes to the unearthly 
beings that were sitting among the guests, 
cramming themselves as fast as they could 
from the dishes before them. On these 
he fell might and main, with his whip, 
flogging them on the hands, till not one 
dared to move a finger, and then turned 
them head over heels out of the cham- 
ber. Having settled this, he took off his 
cap to become visible to the guests, and 
said, ‘* Hitherto the devil has been feed- 
ing with you ; now sit down to your din- 
ner in peace, and [ am your guest in- 
stead.” And they sat down and ate in 
peace, and, after the expulsion of the un- 
bidden guests, there was still much meat 
remaining. 

Towards evening the knight returned 
to the mountain, flung off the cap in the 
place where he had received it, and set 
off again at a hard gallop. _ Scarcely, 
however, had he turned his horse’s 
head about, than a whole rout of goblins 
were after him, and had just caught 
the tip of the animal’s tail, to pull him in- 
to the abyss, when he got to a iy 
But the good horse was too quick for 
them ; he got safely over the bridge, and 
the goblins fell back again. 


> 

Female Resolution. —R. H. Bruce, born 
at the castle of Derring, in Westphalia, 
in 1692, told the following curious story : 
* At the house where! | with the 
colonel, in 1706, 1 was told a very re- 
markable story that happened between 
my landlady and her former husband, a 
native of this townmamed Niepels, and a 
captain of dragoons in the Dutch service ; 
he courted our landlady at the Hague, 
who was the daughter of a merchant 
there, and after a solemn promise of mar- 
riage, seduced and left her pregnent. 
Her father was so incensed, that he turn- 
ed her out of the house; but an aunt, 
taking compassion on her, kept her till 
she was brought to bed, and supplied her 
with a little money, with which, unknown 
to her friends, she equipped herself in 


men’s clothes, bought a horse, and offer- 
-l/ed herself a volunteer, in Capt. Niepels’ 





young man to his daughter ; and increased 
from that time forward in a power of a 
less oppressive kind to his subjects than 
the amassing of wealth. 


THE GLEANER. 


troop ; her offer was accepted. The 
Captain used sometimes to tell his volun- 
teer he was very like an old mistress of 
his, but never had the least suspicion he 
was speaking to the very person. Capt. 
Niepels, on his father’s death, left the 
service, and went to take sion of 
his estate. By this accident she seemed 





So we'lllive, 
And pray, aod sing, and tell old tales, and b 
At Praed batterdiies, and hear rogues 
Talk of Court News; and we'll talk with them too, 
- Who loses and who wins; who’s in and who's out; 
And take upon us the mystery of things, 
Asif we were God's spies. Seaksrrant. 





not to lose sight of any opportunity to 
call the Captain to an account, which was 
the sole motive of her adventure: she 
followed him, but laid aside the cavalier 
and resumed the female, and arriving at 





Superstition in Norway.—A rich pea- 
sant, who lived in a village of the south- 
ern Bahus-Lan, was celebrating his daugh- 
ter’s marriage. The tables were cover- 
ed, the meat served up, and the guests 





Maestricht, prevailed upon his maid ser- 
vant to allow her to sleep in a private 
room in the house for one night, as she 
was a stranger, and did not choose to 
lodge in a public inn. Having thus got 
admission, she reconnoitered the house, 





were conversing together im 
of their host’s arrival, w ina sudde 
they perceived that the dighes vanished. 
At the same moment too the host entered, 
and seeing this, exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, the 
fiend has been there, and eaten up our din- 





narch. ‘“ The most cunning thing, Sir,” 
added the princess, ‘ was his having 
made your guards drunk with wine in or- 
der to carry off his brother’s body, his 
mother having threatened to come and 
disclose the whole affair, in case the body 


ner!” That he might not however di 
turb the merriment of the time, a fresh 
ourse was ordered, but even then it 
evident that more mouths were at wo: 
than were visible. Still no notice w: 
taken of this astonishing consumption of 






particularly the Captain’s apartment, who 
generally came home late at night. She 
kept close, till she thought every body in 
the house asleep, then proceeded with a 
candle in one hand, and a poinard in the 
other, to his bedside, she awaked him, 
asked if he knew her, and upon his de- 
manding what had brought her there, she 
told hina he must now resolve to perfo 

his engagement to her, otherwise she was 
determined eat os him to death. The 
Captain refused, and called to his ser- 















vaats ; but, before any of them could ar- — 
rive, she strack him inthe breast; and, 
notwithstanding all the defence he could 
make, she gave him several other wounds: 
the servants at length came, and finding 
their master streaming with blood, sent 
for a magistrate and guards to secure her. 
Mean time the lady never offered to 
move, but continued upbraiding him with 
his treachery, although he entreated her 
to save herself, as-he thought himself 
mortally wounded ; at length the magis- 
trate came to conduct her to prison, 
which the Captain would not suffer, but 
begged them to send for a priest, to 
whom, on his arrival, he confessed how 
much he had injured the young woman, 
and desired him in the presence of the 
magistrate, to marry them ; which he did. 
Upon the surgeon’s declaring none of the 
wounds were mortal, the guard was with- 
drawn ; and by the careful attendance of 
the surgeon, and the no less tender care 
of his sew spouse, the Captain soon re- 
covered. They lived afterwards in the 
greatest harmony for several years, till 
an ill-fated accident put an end to his life. 
One evening they were walking together 
before the Trowen Port, and passing by 
an arsenal, where anumber of old useless 
arms were lying, a gentlewoman in their 
neighbourhood, with whom they lived in 
great intimacy, met them, and taking up 
an old rusty pistol, said jocularly to Capt. 
Niepels, that it was decreed he should 
die by the hands of a woman! which he 
actually did, for the pistol went off, and 
shot him dead. 


~—_-~ 

Nobility of Blood.—Crantz, in his Sax- 
on History, tells us of an Earl of Alsatia, 
surnamed, on account of his great strength, 
Iron ; who was a great favourite with Ed- 
ward the Third of England, and much 
envied, as favourites are always sure to 
be, by the rest of the courtiers. On one 
occasion, when the king was absent, some 
‘nobleman maliciously instigated the queen 
to make trial of the noble blood of the 
favourite, by causing a Jion to be let loose 
upon him, saying, according to the popu- 
lar belief, that ‘if the earl was truly no- 
ble, the lion would not touch him.” It 
being customary with the earl to rise at 
break of day, before any other person in 
the palace was stirring, a lion was let. 
loose during the night, am! turned into 
the lower court, When the earl came 
down in the morning, with no more than 
a tight-gown cast over his shirt, he was 
met by the lion bristling his hair, and 

wling destruction between his teeth. 

he earl not in the least daunted, called 
out with a stout voice, “ Stand, you dog!” 
At these words the Yion couched at hi 
feet, to the great amazement ef the cour- 
tiers, who were ing out at every win- 
dow, to see the issue of their ungenerous 
design. The earl laid hold of the lion 
by the mane, turned him into his cage, 
and placing his night-cap on the lion’s 
back, came forth without ever casting a 
Hook behind him. ‘“ Now,” said the earl, 
calling out to the courtiers, whose pre- 
sence at the windows instantly convinced 
et sate ee 

i i , let him amongst 
you all, that standeth most upon his pe- 
digree, go and fetch my night-cap.” 

~~ 


Voltaire during his last residence at 
veka 2 o = with visits from 
people o s. Among others a 
young author of moderate abilities, but 
excessively vain, it his duty to 

and pay his respects to this Nestor 
ilerature, and with this desi 
upon him. As soon as he was introduced 
into the segues = A ‘study, he be 
his compliments in the following words ; 
“Great man! to-day I have come to 
salute Homer ; to-morrow | will salute 
Sopoctes ; the day after to-morrow Plato,” 

He vee pe to continue in the 
same strain, bat Voltaire interrupted 
him, by saying, “Little man! I am very 
old, ahd should be glad if you would pay 
all your visits in one day,” 
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Of the great BaLel, and vot feel the crowd 
Cowra 








Manners and Customs of the inhabitants of 
the Interior of Ceylon. 
~_ 

The Singalese have, from time imme- 
morial, indulged in that preference so 
uataral and common to an agricultural 
people, of living either in very small vil- 
lages, consisting of a few houses, or de- 
tached habitations, separated from each 
ither only by the extent of land occupied 
by each individual. Their dwellings are 
generally in low and sheltered situations. 
The economy of a Singalese family is 
very simple ; they have about them, aad 
in their neighbourheod, almost every 
thing they require, and the occupations 
of the diflerent members of the family are 
well defined. The more laborious ope- 
rations of agriculture, as ploughing, em- 
banking, &c. fall to the lot of the men ; 
and the lighter, as weeding and assisting 
in reaping, tothe women. ‘The care of 
the house and the management of the 
household affairs belong almost exclu- 
sively to the latter, and constitute their 
peculiar duties. The Singalese rise at 
dawa of day, and retire to rest about nine 
or ten o’clock at night. They sleep on 
mats, either on the floor or on couches, 
with a fire generally in the room. Their 
principal meal is at noon, and consists of 
rice and curry, which is generally com- 
posed of red pepper, salt, lime-juice, and 
the dried skin of the gorka. Their meals 
are short and unsocial ; the master of the 
house, the father of the family, is first 
served ; at his solitary repast, he is wait- 
ed on by his wife, who helps him and 
supplies him with what he wants. The 
turn of the mistress of the house is next, 
and of the younger childrea who cannot 
help themselves without a mother’s care ; 
the rest of the family eat last, and their 
portion is what remains. Among poor 
people, these distinctions are little at- 
tended to, and the family all eat together. 
Though not a convivial, the Singalese 
are a social people, great gossips, and 
when not seriously occupied, visiting and 
conversation are their: principal amuse- 
ments, On such occasions, the men and 
women form their respective circles, and 
are never seen mixed in society. Old 
bachelors and old maids are rarely to be 
seen among the Singalese ; almost every 
man marries, and marries young, and the 
preliminaries of the union are settled by 
the parents. 

When « young man has reached the age 
of eighteen or twenty, he is considered 
marriageable, and it is the duty of his 
father to provide him with a proper wife. 
The father having selected a family of 
his own caste and rank, pays the master 
of it a visit, and if the information he re- 
ceives respecting the lady’s dower be sa- 
tisfactory, he formally proposes his son. 
Soon after the father of the lady returns 
the visit, to learn the circumstances of the 
young man, the establishment he is to 
have, and his prospects in life. If both 
parties are so far satisfied, the father of 
the young man makes another visit to his 
friend, to see the lady, and inquire re- 


I provisions, and by fdor nee particular, 


Mo of white cloth, and with jewels 
ornaments, varying in number and 
richness, according to the means of the 
individoal, ‘The party set out in time to 
arrive towards evening ; they find a man- 
doo (a temporary building) prepared for 
their reception, a feast in readiness, and 
the friends of the lady assembled to meet 
them. In the middle of the mandoo, 
which is covered with mats, the men of 
both parties seat themselves round a large 
pile of rice, placed on fresh plantain 
leaves, and garnished with carries of dif- 
ferent kinds ; the ladies do the same, col- 
lected within the house. Both parties 
help themselves with their hands, and eat 
from the common pile. This mode of 
eating, peculiar to the marriage feast, is 
esteermed proof of good fellowship ; and 
should any one hesitate to partake, he 
would be considered an enemy, and be 
driven away. After the repast, the 
bridegroom enters the house, meets the 
bride attended by her friends ; they ex- 
change balls, made of rice and cocoa-nut 
milk ; and he presents her with the piece 
of white cloth and with the jewels and 
ornaments he has brought. All this hav- 
ing been transacted in silence, he retires 
aml returns to the mandoo. The night 
is passed by the company in telling sto- 
ries and in conversation ; the next morn- 
ing, the bride, led by the bridegroom, 
and accompanied by all their friends, is 
conducted to his father’s house, where 
the ceremony is concluded with another 
feast, similar tothe preceding. The wo- 
man’s dower generally consists of house- 
hold goods and cattle, but rarely of land. 
Though polygamy and concubinage are 
contrary to the religion of the Singalese, 
yet they indulge in both, particularly the 
former ; and it is remarkable that in the 
Kandyan territory, as in ‘Tibet, a plurali- 
ty of husbands is much more common 
than of wives. One woman has fre- 
quently two husbands, and Dr. Davy says 
he has heard of one case, where a wo- 
man had as many as seven. 
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his path, and to scatter them along his 
progress. His language is generally neat, 
chaste, and appropriate, and suited to the 
nature of his subject, though we must ac- 
knowledge that he has, in some instances, 
allowed the plot to occupy his atteniion 
to the neglect of the minor graces, and 
that occasional faults and inaccuracies 
will be found interspersed throughout his 
work. We do not, however, feel dispo- 
sed to quarrel with him on this account. 
Were we so inclined, we could point to 
examples in corroboration of this position, 
but we have ever thought, that it is not 
the part of true and liberal criticism to 
dwell upon trifling errors. 

The merits of “« The Wilderness” con- 
sist in the interest of the story, and the 
handsome developement of its charac- 
ters: and to have succeeded in this is 
no small praise to the author. It is not 
our intention to give an abstract of the 
plot, nor a particular account of the dif- 
ferent characters, and the ability with 
which they are portrayed, because we 
hope that the work will receive the po- 
pularity it deserves with the reading com- 
munity, and because readers generally do 
not like to have their curiosity damped 
by an epitome of the story, previous to 
perusing it. We shall merely notice a 
few of the leading characters, and leave 
the book to the good taste and good feel- 
ing of the public, with the best wishes for 
its success. 

The first volume, like all first volumes, 
is not very deep in interest. Perhaps 
the reader might feel a little discouraged 
with the first fifty pages, and think it 
would be a waste of time to travel oh a 
road which does not seem very promis- 
ing; but let him persevere, and if, on 
closing the book, he does not acknowledge 
that the chords of his heart have been 
touched with a masterly hand, and that 
his emotions have been powerfully ex- 
cited, with all due deference we give it 
as our opinion, that the fault is not in the 
author, but in his own heart; for who- 
ever is endowed with any portion of that 
fine poetical spirit which delights to 
dwell on high thoughts, daring actions, 
and magnanimous deeds, will find in the 
pages of ‘‘ the Wilderness” much to ad- 
mire, and much to love. But more— 








The Wilderness or Braddock’s Times, a 
Tale of the West.—New-York, publish- 
ed by E. Bliss and E. White. 1823. 


The chief excellence of a novel con- 
sists in the proper management of the 
plot, and the arrangement of the scenes, 
much more, in our opinion, than upon 
the grace and elegance of language, or the 
peculiarities. of style. An: interesting 
story can be related by an aneducated 
man, and make astrong impression on 
the feelings, while the grace and polish of 
language may pep nee, be wasted upon 
subjects that are devoid of interest, and 
barren of incident. The reason is very 
obvious :—feeling is far more powerful 
than taste, and, when put in competition, 
the former will always triumph. The 
one depends altogether upon nature ; is 
derived from her; and is found in the 
rude and the unlettered, as well as in the 
cultivated mind ; while the other is, in a 
greater degree, the result of education 
and society. The object of a novel wri- 
ter, then, ought to be, not to please the 


specting her qualifications, age, and dis-Jear by any peculiar melody of style, but 


position. He is contented if she is young- 


to captivate the heart by a resistless at- 


er than bis son, in good health, free from||tack on the sensibilities of our nature ; 


ulcers and corporal blemishes, possessed 
of a pretty good disposition, and acquaint- 
ed with the ordinary duties of a house- 
wife. On his return home, he desires 


and if he succeed in this, he merits the 
ba ° 





tended he must not address her. 


vride, accompanied by people carrying]|neglected to cull the flowers that lay in 





The work before us rests its claims to|}was ardent, and impetuous ; that his heart 
public approbation principally in this par- : 5 ; 
his son to go clandestinely. and see her;''ticular ; and it is our free opinion that/|and that the peculiar state of the limes in 
if the young man enter the house, itis un-||the author has succeeded. His style has|jwhich he lived, and the peculiar station 
der a feigned name ; and ifhe sees hisin-||not that glowing splendour and romanticibe held amidst those trying scenes, 
Thellcast which distinguish some of our no-jtaught him to be cool, reflecting, and 
day of the marriage being fixed, and theljvels ; he has not bent all his attention to|jcircumspect. 
hour determined by an astrologer, the||the arrangement of his words, nor mea-|jbal ; circumstance a Fabius. 
bridegroom and his family, their relations||sured every sentence with critical acu- 
and friends, proceed to the bouse of the]imen. But, at the same time, he has not|jadlecting colours. 


those who are capable in themselves of 
ardent affection ; those who can make a 
generous sacrifice of their own joy, their 
own expectations, and their own attach- 
ments, in order to promote the happi- 
ness of others, will here find congenial 
sentiments and actions. 

The hero of the tule is one who has 
been the hero of the world, our own 
Wasninetor. His achievements are 
still green and fresh in our memories ; so 
may they be for ever! History and the 
tales of our revolutionary fathers, have 
taught us to admire, and to venerate him 
as 

“ The genius in council, the sword in the field ;” 


as the man whose whole heart was wrap- 
ped up in the love of his country, and 
whose whole energies were exerted for 
her welfare. We have been taught to 
venerate him as a cool and deliberate 
sagt, whose every action was the result 
of calm reflection, not of impetuous im- 
pulse. Such he undoubtedly was, when 
at the bead of our armies, and at the 
beard of oar councils. But such he was 
not in his early youth. There are still 
living some of his illustrious ceadjutors, 
who knew the man, while we only know 
the soldier and the sage. They have 
told us, that the nature of Washington 


was enthusiastic, and his feelings strong ; 


Nature made hum a Hanni- 
Our author 


[No. 1. Vor. ff. 


and all the endearing qualities of man, 
with none of the defects, oF feults of fa: 
man nature. There are, undoubt 
many objections that inight be 
against this. Moralists may tell us that 
it is unnatural to represent a character 
that is perfectly faultless. But what 
American will blame the man who has 
thus written of our dead hero. 


But before we go any farther, we must 
introduce another character ; Maria Fra- 
zier, the daughter of a Scottish Chieftain, 
whose young beauties bud in the Wilder- 
ness, under the care of Gilbert Frazier, 
an honest Irishman, who has left the Em- 
erald Isle for the woods of the Ohio. 
The death of Maria’s mother, and the 
disappearance of her father, place her 
under the protection of Gilbert, whose 
name she assumes, and for whose daugh- 
ter she passes. She is a true heroine ; 
not one of the sickly tribe of romance, 
whose sensibilities can only be excited by 
imaginary sorrows, and are callous to the 
woes of reality ; nor is she one of the gay, 
giddy, and unfeeling butterflies of modern 
novels, who have neither real nor affect- 
ed sentiment. She is one of those char- 
acters which we believe are far from be- 
ing uncommon in her sex; devoted and 
unchanging in her affections, pure and ex- 
alted in her thoughts, and patient and en- 
during in her sorrows. Let fools laugh, 
as they will,at feelings too exalted fortheir 
natures, and let them prate as much as 
they please about the vanity, the incon- 
stancy, and the capriciousness of woman ; 
the truth is, that in all the finer sensibili- 
ties, nay more, in the nobler qualities of 
fortitude and firmness, they frequently 
leave us, boasted lords of creation, far 
behind. This flower of the forest does 
not ‘‘ waste its sweetness on the desert 
air.’ A young and heroic stranger finds - 
his way through the wilds, and wins the 
love of Muria. 

We shall not detail this part of the 
story, but its interest will be acknow- 
ledgedby the reader. Suflice it, that after 
their affections are pledged, and when 
the ‘‘ noise of the captains and the shout- 
ing of war’’ begin to echo through the 
forest, Charles leaves her to serve his 
country in the field, and she almost des- 
pairs of his return. Shortly after a 
stranger of comman.ling appearance, one 
of the leaders of the war, visits the house 
of Frazier. He sees Maria, and he loves 
her. This man is Washington. He is 
unconscious that her vows are plighted 
to another, and indulges the fallacious 
hope that this blossom of the Wilderness, 
may be transplanted to Vernon. He re- 
mains for some time under this fatal de- 
lusion ; he rescues her from the grasp of 
De Villiers, the Freuch commander, who 
had violently taken her from Frazier’s 
roof, and at length hears from her own 
lips the avowal that she loves another. 
In an instant his hopes are blighted, his 
happiness crushed ; and here the author 
has nobly depicted the soul of his hero. 
He feels his loss, but he feels with firm 
fortitude. He saves his rival from his 
savage tormentors ; and, with an exalted 
sacrifice, he exerts himself for the be- 
trothed pair. But not to dwell too long 
on this theme, we will only add, that 
throughout the whole work, there is noi 
a single thought, there is not a single ac- 
tion that can lessen the character of 
Washington. On the contrary, he is 
made to exhibit qualities that not only 
command our admiration, but also excite 
our affection ; and as in history we ven- 
erate him as the soldier and patriot, so in 
“the Wilderness” we esteem him as the 
generous and disinterested lover. 

Our time and limits will not allow of 
our noticing the other characters of the 
work ; generally they are well drawn and 
faithful to nature ; nor does our inclina- 
tion lead us to particularize the occasion- 
al faults in description which might be 
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i his character in splendid, yet|\noticed. Considering the work as an en- 
aa rg a He ae perenne tire edifice, and as we understand, the first 











hia as the possessor of all the great,|jessay of the writer in this field, it is fram- 
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ed with taste and j 

surveying it, we once in a while find a 
little roughness in the putting together of 
the materials, we are amply compensated 
by the effect which the toute ensemble 
produces on our minds. It isa legitimate, 
and excellent novel, and we sincerely hope 
there may be enough good and correct 
taste in the public to encourage its author, 
and to induce him to continue the use of 
the pen, which he so ably manages. To 
us he appears to be a writer who under- 
stands the human heart, its variety of 
feeling, its impetuosity, its tenderness, 
and i‘s magnanimity. He depicts the 
milder and the fiercer passions alike 
with a skilful hand ; and we may be per- 
mitted to add, that the impression we de- 
rive from perusing his work, is that he is 
possessed not only of strength, but also of 
goodness of heart. J.G. B. 








THE DRAMA. 





—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on ber efforts wili attend. 
Broogs 





PARIS THEATRES. No. Il. 
—_ 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF A TRAVELLER. 
Paris, June 18th. 


It was a curious idea to revive the fa- 
mous pantomimic of the ancients in the 
midst of Paris, where it is customary to 
talk so much and so fluently. But they 
talk even in these pantomimical specta- 
cles ; only the person seen on the stage 
does not speak, but another for him be- 
hind the lattice on the side. These pe- 
tits comedians are however great enough, 
and among those I saw none could be less 
than seventeen years of age. The ac- 
tresses would take it very ill of their 
lovers, if they used the word petite as to 
them. 

Here too I found the same vivacity of 
acting that is no where to be expected 
but among French performers. it was 
only by means of my opera-glass that | 
could distinguish that the person on the 
stage did no more than gesticulate, and 
neither sung norspoke. ‘The movement 
of the eyes, the mouth, the hands, per- 
fectly expressed the words which anoth- 
er pronounced from within the coulisse. 
In regard to two or three of the more el- 
derly actors, | was doubtful, notwith- 
standing my spy-glass, whether they did 
not really speak. 

This mode of playing is far more diffi- 
cult than the usual acting of the theatre. 
it is requisite that the actor learn his part 
thoroughly word for word ; that he study 
the airs exactly according to the notes, 
and that he have accurately by heart the 
tact, the pauses, and the cadence. And 
indeed they actually do whisper their 
parts, as otherwise it would be impossi- 
ble to express the play of the mouth. 
This whispering must be extremely difti- 
cult to beginners, as it is scarcely possible, 
in the heat of the pantomimic represen- 
tation which accompanies or prodaces 
the words, so to master oneself as not to 
speak out. 

The way to conquer these difficulties 
employed my mind more in this little 
theatre than the piece that was represent- 
ed, and the manner in which it was per- 
formed. It is very visible in the perfor- 
mers of both sexes, that they come of 
low parents. The actors betray this by 
a certain vulgarity in expression, gait, 
dress, and frisure ; and the actresses in 
the same manner ; only that with these 
latter it was still more apparent in a little 
piece in which they were habited in the 
Turkish costume. The dresses were 
splendid ; but so much the more was it 
displayed by two long yellow ‘hanging 
sleeves, which fluttered and whisked about 
as they exerted themselves in gesticula- 
tion. They strutted to and fro in their 









jand could not forbear admiring, with 


tering of the spangles, and the brilliancy 
of the silver gauze, with the admira- 
tion of a fish-wife that has got into a 
coach. The theatre is small in compari- 
son of the other Parisian theatres; but 
large enough for the purpose; it was quite 
full. . 

On the 24th June, we went tothe Thea- 
tre Italien. Two pieces were performed : 
Les arts et L’amitie, and Seirgines, ow 
L’eleve de amour. The former, which 
was the shortest, was full of nature and 
life, and was acted delightfully, and with 
spirit. When | say it was replete with 
sentiment aud nature, | must be under- 
stood to mean French sentiment and 
French nature. However, even these 
cannot be perfectly shocking, as my eyes 
were wet more than once during the re- 
presentation. The subject is as follows : 

Three excellent young men, a painter, 
an author, and a musician, find them- 
selves in company with a young lady, no 
less excellent. They live extremely 
happy, connected by participation and 
tender friendship, and the lady is the 
centre‘and source of their felicity. They 
think she bears an equal love to themall ; 
she thinks they all love her alike ; but 
the painter loves_her more than the 
others, and is more beloved by her than 
the rest. Of this the other two know 
nothing. ‘Beauty is a bait for the devil, 
as well as for an angel of lights. A 
lawyer in the neighbourhood, a worthless 
fellow, is enamoured of the lady ; pays his 
addresses to her, and is rejected. He 
makes a pasquinade, an immoral draw- 
ing, and infamous verses, in the name of 
his rivals, and hides them in the painter’s 
room ; an hour afterwards, the constable 
comes with attendants to the painter’s. 
They search the room, and find the libel, 
according to the information given them 
by the lawyer. The three friends are to 
be putin prison ; but unexpected deliver- 
ance appears. A great man, who had 
interesied himself in behalf of this ingen- 
ious family, takes it all upon himself; and 
the governante of the lawyer betrays the 
whole of the plot.. The constable takes 
himaway.. - 

These strokes are in the department 
of French nature. We come now to a 
scene full of pathos :— 

The Marquis brings the young men to 
an explanation concerning the damsel. 
it would be impossible, it would be un- 
natural ; they appeal to her, and. she is 
grieved. She starts and trembles when 
the painter falls on his knees to her, and 
they ask whether she loves him as well 
as the rest. He cannot let go her hand, 
and she cannot take it from him. 

He keeps her, and the others relinquish 
their claims in favour of him. The Mar- 
quis adopts them for his children, ‘This 
scene was acted in a very superior style, 
and produced a great and universal effect. 











DRAMATIC ANECDOTES, 


ee 

Mr. Kemble.—When this great actor 
was with a strolling company, in Stafford- 
shire, where his emoluments. were. un- 
equal to defray the expenses incurred in 
the small town where he was exhibiting, 
he was importuned by hie landlady for 
the rent of his apartments, which the sad 
prospect of the theatrical campaign gave 
little hopes of discharging. While rumi- 
nating in his bed on the means of pro- 
curing a dinner, he, by the thinness of 
the floor, heard a physician prescribing 
to his landlord, who lay very ill in the 
room below him, and to whom quietness 
was particularly recommended——Mr. 
Kemble instantly went out and borrowed 






broad grin of self-complacency, the glit-|/tism ; and as his health was as 





ibed that exercise for the 


as that of her husband, he could not 
cline his amusement: at this time he 
made the top bounce against the chairs, 
and caused the dame to insist that he 
would either desist or leave the house. 
‘What !” rejoined the actor—‘ leave 
your house when | am so much in your 
debt ? I cannot think of it :”—and again 
he made his wooden play-thing hop along, 
the room, until the landlady was wrought 
into such a passion, that she was happy 
to get him off by forgiving him the whole 
sum. 


> 
Utility of the Stage.— If the theatre,” 
says La Motte, ‘in his ingeaious Essay 
on Poetry and Painting,” were to be shut 
up, the stage wholly silenced and sup- 
pressed, | believe the world, as bad as it 
is now, would be then ten times more 
wicked and debauched. * This was once 
the case at Milan: when Charles Barro- 
mens took possession of the archbishop- 
rick, he, out of abundance of zeal and se- 
verity, shut up the playhouse, and ex- 
pelled the players, strollérs, and min- 
strels, as debauchees and corrupters of 
mankind, He soon had reason to alter 
his opinion, for he found that the people} 
ran into all mannér of excesses ; and, 
that wanting something to amuse and di- 
vert them, they committed the most hor- 
rid crimes by way of pastime. It was on 
this ac¢ount he repented of his edict, re- 
called the banished players, and granted 
them a free use and liberty of the stage. 
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MEMOIRS OF HENRY ANDREWS, 
Author of Moore's Almanac. 


~~ 

Henry Andrews, of Royston, the cele- 
brated calculator, was born at Frieston, 
near Grantham, in Lincolnshire, England, 
of poor parents. At the age of six years 
he would frequently stand in his shirt, 
looking at the moon out of the chamber 
window, at midnight; aud when about 
ten years of age, he used to fix a table on 
Frieston Green, in clear frosty nights, 
and set a telescope thereon to view the 
stars. Soon after, he would sit for weeks 
together by the fireside, with a table 
spread full of books, making astronomical 
calculations. At a suitable age he was 
sent from home to earn his living, and 
the first situation he filled was at Slea- 
ford, as a servant to a shop-keeper. 
After this he went to Lincoln, to wait on 
alady, and during this servitude used, on 
every opportunity, to make weather- 
glasses and weather-houses. His last 
sitaation of this kind was in the service of 
J. Verinum, Esq. ; 22d his master, finding 
him so intent on stacy, allowed him two 
or three hours every day for that pur- 
pose. 

On the first of April, 1764, he went to 
Aswerby Hall, the seat of Sir Christopher 
Whitchcote, to view the great eclipse of, 
the sun, which was visible on that day, 
where a number of ladies and gentlemen 
had assembled for that purpose ; and as 
he had previously calculated a type of 
this eclipse, he presented the same to the 
company, showing the manner of its ap- 
pearance in a dark room on a board. 
After it was over, they unanimously de- 
clared, that his calculétions came nearer 
the truth than any given in the Alma- 
inacs. A short time after this period, 
he opened a. school at Bassingthorpe, 
near Grantham, and afterwards engaged 
as an.usher in a clergyman’s boarding 
school at Stilton. He then settled in 
Cambridge, where he purposed to reside, 
in the expectation that he might derive 





atop, with which he returned, and began 
to spin it with great violence in his apart- 
ment. 





gtandoriental robes, justlike country-zirls 


when dressed in their Sunday’s finery, ble obsery 


The hostess called on him re-||but the noise and bustle of the town not 
peatedly to desist ; but he took no notice|ibeing agreeable to him, he left Cam- 


some advantage iv prosecuting his studies| 
from the men of science in the university ; 





rheuma-|/dey of his death ; which happened, 
precio] thor as onthe Beer soe 
1 rf of” 


very " : 
which he cultivated ‘through life; for 
more than 40 years, he was a comp ter 
of the Nautical Almanac, published by 
the stationer’s company or the same 
period. He was greatly esteemed for 
his integrity, talénts, and modesty, by 
every scientific man who was personally 
acquainted with him, or with whom he 
had been connected, particularly by the 
late astronomer royal, (Dr. Maskelyne) 
who valued him much, and who, in rela- 
tion to the Nautical Ephemeris, was in 
constant correspondence with him for 
nearly half a century: and also by Dr. 
Charles Hutton, under whose superin- 
tendence he made the astronomical calcu- 
lations of the stationers’ almanacs. 

The sale of Moore’s Almauac, in Mr. 
Andrews hands, rose to 430,000 copies 
per annum : yet honest Andrews never 
got above £25 for his labours! this pro- 
digious circulation arose from the astro- 
logical predictions with which the worth 
calculator was required to fill it, and with 
which it is allowed to be filled, though 
printed for a public company, and revised 
and sanctioned at Lambeth palace, by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Andrews 
himself laughed as much at his own 
predictions, and their success, as any one 
of his more enlightened readers ; but 
the circulation of the almanacs depended 
on their insertion, and he was expected 
to supply them, or lose his employment. 
Of course he predicted secundum artem, 
and followed his books and the stars, 
which indicated events in various ratios of 
probability ; and if one in ten came true, 
it satisfied the superstition, folly, and cre- 
dulity of the dupes of dreams, omens, 
signs, and prophecies, who were his 
readers, and who, in spite_of education 
and philosophy, still constitute a majority 
of this creculous world. , 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES, 





———— Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea aud shore, each mute and living thing. 
CampPeBewt. 





MINERVA MEDICA. 


ON THE 


CURE OF MORTIFICATION. 


—~—_— 


Dr. Ainslie of Bath (Eng.) has commu- 
nicated, through the English papers, 
what he considers a certain and effica- 
cious method of arresting the progress of 
mortification, and which, he says, -he 
found to possess very extraordi pow- 
ers.in the sphacelous affections of India. 
This he states to be the balsam of Peru, 
a medicine perhaps hitherto. but too much 
neglected ; and which he was first indu- 
ced to recommend from having witnessed 
the loss of many valuable men, from mor- 
tification, on the Coromandel coast, in 
spite of every thing that could be done to 
save them. His motives for having re- 
course to this balsam proceeded from a 
knowledge of its stimulating and antisep- 
tic qualities, and its peculiarly grateful 
odour, which so admirably conceals the 
fetor of putrefaction ; and so well did it 
answer his expectation, that he was not 
aware that a single patient died, from the 
day it was first employed.’ Indeed, lat- 
terly, while on the Staff in the southern 
provinces, so great had become his con- 
fidence in it, from the various favourable 
reports made by the medical officers un- 
der his superintendence, that he could 
consider it no other light than asa boon 
which kind Providence had granted to us 
in such afflictions. 





of ker entreaties, until she came up stairsi/bridge, and went to reside at Royston, after his return from India, about 
and explained the necessity for silence,||where he opened a school at the age.o. . years ago, he published a short ac- 
as the doctor had ordered it. Mr. Kem-|/23 years, and at this place continued »<' ount of the singular virtues of the bal- 


ed that his doctor had likewise"schoolmaster and bookseller, until ft». ‘sam of Peru, in gangrenous and phagede- 
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nic complaints, in the first and second 
numbers of the Asiatic Journal, being the 
substance of a communication which he 
transmitted to the Court of Directors from 
Madras, and which those gentlemen 
thought so favourably of, that they order- 
ed it to be printed, and circulated all over 
the Indian dominions. 

The mode of applying the balsam is, 
the instant that the nature of the disorder 
is clearly ascertained, by fully drenching 
a piece of lint in it, which is to be laid 
over the face of the mortified part, and 
this to be repeated, morning and evening, 
till such time aa healthy granulations ap- 
pear, which generally happens about the 
end of the second day, when simple dres- 
sings become sufficient to complete the 
cure. The balsam of Peru smartsa good 
deal for a minute or two on being first 
applied ; after which it affords an inde- 
ecribable feeling of ease and comfort ; so 
much so, that Dr. A. says he had known 
many a poor fellow call out lustily for it 
to be brought to his aid, and relieve him 
from the sickening odour consequent up- 
on disorganization. 

It also appears from the Doctor’s state- 
ment, that this invaluable medicine had 
proved equally serviceable in the climate 
of Europe. 





ON THE DIAMOND. 
~~ 

The following article is from a work, 
recently published in London, entitled 
‘* Conversations on Mineralogy, by Mr. 
and Miss Lowry ;” and which we give, 
not on account of its adding any thing to 
our former stock of knowledge, but be- 
cause the subject is so familiarly and 
lucidly expounded, as to render it with 
little exercise of the mind, perfectly clear 
to the meanest capacities. 


Mrs. L. Here is a diamond almost 
spherical. 

Frances. 1s that a crystal ? 

Mrs. L. No; it seems to be the re- 
sult of a confused crystallization, which 
produces a sort of radiated structure. 
The ro:.nd diamonds will not yield. to 
cleavage, like the crystalline ones, and 
are so hard, (on this account,) that they 
cannot be rubbed down in the usual way ; 
so that they are only fit to break up for 
diamond powder, with those which are 
of a bad colour, or full of flaws. 

Mary. Scarcely any of these are quite 
colourless ; ‘they have a greenish or 
browrish tinge. 

Mrs. L. Colourless diamonds are much 
less common than you perhaps imagine, 
from knowing them to be principally used 
in jewellery. The rarest colours are 
blue, pink, and dark brown: but yellow 
diamonds, when the colour is clear, and 
equal throughout, are very beautiful, and 
much valued. I never saw one perfectly 
black or opake. 

Frances. And you have not a blue 
one ? 

Mrs. L. 1 have one with a faint tinge. 
I never heard of any deep blue diamonds, 
except a small one that was in the collec- 
tien of the late Mr. Greville, and the 
large one in the possessior: of Mr. Eliason, 
which you have probably heard of. 

Mary. Yes; | have been told it is 
worth 30,0007. 

Mrs. L. Probably it is: diamonds of 
such uncommon size, and rarity of colour, 
cannot be valued by the rules which ap- 
ply to common cases. The large dia- 
mond in the sceptre of the Emperor o. 
Russia, was purchased by the Empress 
Catherine, for about 90,000/. ready mo- 


found about 80 years since : it weighs 367 
carats. 

Many years ago, the Governor of Ba- 
tavia tried to purchase it, and offered 
150,000 dollars, two large brigs of war, 
with their guns and ammunition, and other 
cannon, with powder and shot. But the 
Rajah refused to part with a jewel, to 
which the Malays attach miraculous pow- 
ers, and which they imagine to be con- 
nected with the fate of his family. 

Mary.—l never heard of this diamond 
before ; is itcut ? 

Mrs. L. \believe not ; it is described 
as having the shape of an agg, with an 
indentation near the smaller end. The 
art of cutting and polishing was unknown 
in Europe till the fifteenth century : 
before that time, rough ones were set as 
ornaments. Among the diamonds in the 
British Museum, there is a very ancient 
gold ring (I believe, Roman,) in which 
an octahedral “diamond is set; and the 
four diamonds which ornament the clasp 
of Charlemagne’s mantle are natural 


crystals. This clasp is still preserved in 
Paris. 
Frances. 1 suppose they were valued 


for their rarity formerly ; | remember 
the ring, and do not think it a very 
elegant ornament. 

Mrs. L. It is probable that they were 
also valued on account of their hardness, 
which you know is far greater than that 
of any other substance ; for this reason, 
though it is expensive, it is considered as 
more economical than emery, or any 
thing else, for cutting and polishing hard 
stones. 

Frances. Are diamonds used for any 
other purposes ? 


Mrs. L. Yes, a great many are em- 
ployed by the glaziers, who cut out glass 
with them, for window panes ; they are 
set in a steel socket, and attached to a 
wooden handle, about the size of a thick 
pencil. It is very remarkable, that they 
can only use the point of a natural crystal 
for this purpose ; cut or split diamonds 
will not cut glass properly ; they scratch 
it, but the glass will not break along the 
scratch, as it does when a natural crystal 
is used. 

An application of the diamond, of great 
importance in the art of engraving, has 
been also made within a few years by 
Mr. Lowry, the first inventor of the 
mechanical methods now used in that 
part of the process, called etching. 

Mary. In what way could they be 
made useful ? 

Mrs. L. For drawing or ruling lines, 
afterwards to be deepened by aqua-fortis. 
Formerly, steel points were used for this 
purpose ; but they so soon become blunt 
by the friction against the copper, that it 
has always been impracticable to make 
what are called flat, or even tints, with 
them; such as the azure oo wo esse 

archit.ctural subjects, sea 
cee ; but the diamond being turned 
to a conical point, or otherwise cut to a 
roper form, is not worn away by the 
riction of the copper, and consequently, 
the lines drawn by it, are all of equal 
thickness. 

Frances. That appears to me a ve 
great improvement; but I i A it is 
very difficult to turn the diamonds for 
purpose ? 

Mrs. L. There are very few per- 
sons who understand well how to make 
diamond points. They are turned in a 
lathe, by holding a thin splinter of dia- 
mond against them, as a chisel. 





uey, and an annuity of 4,000/. more. 
Frances. Whata sum of money for 
little stone ! for I suppose it is not very 
large, except as it is a precious stone. 
Mrs. L. \t is about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, and weighs @ hundred and 
ninety-three carats. (A carat is equal to 
three grains and two-fifths, troy weight. ) 
But the largest diamond hitherto fgund, 
is in the possession of the Rajah of Mat- 


shine in the dark ? 
Mrs. L. 


a dark 


ran, in the island of Borneo, where it wasj power. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 

FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 

_ 
d Tread Mill.—A Mr. Rich- 
at Chelmsford, and, has invent- 
ed an improved Tread Mill, by which the 
motion of the wheel is accelerated or re- 
tarded at pleasure without the necessity 
of the connexion of the Flour Mill. This 
improvement enables the governor of a 
prison to regulate the velocity to his own 
desires; to make the labour eusy or 
se ;, and to connect the Tread 
ill with machinery for grinding at his 
discretion. This improved mill moves 
with a triangular action ; having levers 
and weights ; the balls attached to which 
regulate the opening and shutting of flyers 
which are attached, so as to increase or 
decrease the weight upon the centre, and 
by that means render the labour greater 
or less. An index, or a sort of clock 
nick-named a tell-tale is proposed to be 
affixed, by which the Governor can 
ascertain number of revolutions in a 
given time, whether he may be present 
or not. 
> 
Edinburgh University.—In the begin- 
ning of January last, the number of 
students attending ali the classes of this 
celebrated university, was estimated at 
2,200, being one half greater than at 
Oxford or Cambridge, in England. The 
Parliamentary grant for erecting the new 
buildings was exhausted, and application 
was to be made in the ensuing session for 
thirty thousand or thirty-five thousand 
pounds more to complete the work. The 
acknowledged utility of the establishment, 
not to Edinburgh enly, but to the whole 
kingdom, left no room to doubt that 
Parliament would grant the additional 
sum required. All who have examined 
the parts finished under the former 
grant, admitted that the money had been 
laid out with admirable taste and judg- 
ment. The interior front on the north 
side is referred to as one of the finest 
specimens of an ornate, yet pure and 
classical style of architecture in existence. 
~~ 

Ingenuity.—Late Irish papers mention 
that there is at present in Belfast, a young 

man, named Roger Branagh, who, 
born without arms, performs various 
operations, for which, at first view, he 
would appear wholly incapacitated. He 


a closed penknife, with which he trimmed 
a quill and made an excellent pen in a 
very short space of time. He can write 
rapidly and distinctly, his small letters 
being well formed, and his capitals cut 
with taste and ease. It is surprising with 
what expedition he can thread needles, 
and even tie a knot at the extremity of 
the thread with nearly as much facility 





this||f00t on one of the seats, so as to keep the 


Mary. 1s it true that diamonds will). in no way deficient asacarver. He is 


Ido not know ; I have neverjieven drive a cart or carriage. 
met with any that have that phosphore-|j reins on such occasions are placed round 
scent property. There are many sub-|/his body, and by moving to and fro, to 
stances prepared artificially, which will|ithe right or to, the left, he so varies their 
absorb the sun’s rays when exposed to}i position as to affect the horse’s mouth 
them, and afterwards emit light when injjand direct his motions. Amongst his 

ace ; and it has frequently been|jother accomplishmen‘s and acquirements 
affirmed that diamonds have the samej/may be enumerated his powers of scourg- 


as the most practi sempstress. He 
can darn his own stockings, and twist the 
thread or worsted line which he uses for 
that purpose to the proper degree of| 
thickness. Branagh cap row in a boat 
with singular energy, though it must be 
confessed his attitudes are more unique 
than graceful. On such occasions he 
leans his back against the stern and one 


oar, which he propels with the other, in 
due position. With boys he can play at 
marbles, and clear the ring with remarka- 
ble skill, his big toe bulking, as the 
phrase is, his taw to the mark with the 
precision of an air-gun. He can convey! 
his food to his mouth with his toes, and 


by no means a timid equestrian, but can 
The 





|his skill io si 


has been seen opening out, with his toes,||P# 
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important Discovery.—A Mr. Richard- 
son has subinitted to the Royal Society 
of Dubin a plan, by means of which the 
billow, at any given point, and at a v 

reasonable expense, may be annihilated, 
provided anchorage, such as is usual for 
shipping, can be had. The fact most 
important in its bearings upon the nature 
of the undulating motion of the ocean, 
seems to have hitherto eluded the obser- 
vation of all those who had in times past 
contemplated the phenomena of the bil- 
low, and that fact is, that the propagation 
of the billow, and the transmission of it 


from point to poiff arises out of, and 
altogether d pon, the flexibility 
of the surfav® of the fluid. It has re- 


mained for Mr. Richardson sufficiently to 
notice and appreciate this fact, and, taking 
this incontrovertible principle for bis 
datum, invent simple and practicable 
means, by which to obstruct the opera- 
tion of it. To counteract this law of 
nature, the flexibility of the surface of 
the ocean, he gives to the water, as it 
were, an artificial inflexible surface, of 
either transverse or diagonal planking, 
and thereby totally i off the entire of 
that property by which the propagation 
of the billow is carried teeveill 

—_ 


Expedition for Exploring the Course of 
the Niger—The mission, consisting of 
Dr. Oudenay, Major Denham, and Lieut. 
Clapperton, had, on their first journey, 
arrived at Mourzouk, the capital of the 
kingdem of Fezzan, in the month of April 
last, in the best health and spirits, having 
performed the journey in forty-two days, 
a distance of 600 miles. On arriving at 
Mourzouk, the same house was prepared 
for them that had been inhabited by Mr. 


Ritchie and his friends in the year 1819, 
and where he fell a victim to the arduous 
enterprise he had undertaken. All those 


who have read Captain Lyon’s interesting 
narrative of this journey, will recollect 
the delays and difficulties that presented 
themselves to the further prosecution of 
their object, and the privation they had 
here to encounter and endure, which 
ralyzed their exertions by exhausting 
at once their health and resources. Major 
Denham, fearing lest his hopes might be 
defeated by similar means, and all his 
endeavours to advance to Bourno proving 
ineffectual, decided on tie hazardous 
alternative of returning to Tripoli. Fresh 
arrangements having been now made, by 
which it is hoped all the difficulties, 
except those of climate, may be avoided, 
Major Denham has again set forward te 
rejoin his associates ; and, in a subse- 

uent letter, says, ‘I shall certainly make 
the attempt at returning home by the 
way of Egypt.” 

ss 


Tobacco.—Letters received in Edin- 
burgh, from Van Diemen’s Land, state, 
that tobacco grows in that climate with 
the greatest luxuriance, and is of very 
lsuperior quality. An excellent sample 
has been produced by a gentleman re- 
siding at Newtown, near Hobart Town. 
Several individuals have commenced 
raising the article, and there can be no 
doubt that the culture of it will amply 
remunerate the grower for his labour 
and expense. 


> ' 
Fire-Ball.—Mr. William Bullock, late 
of the museum, Liverpool, who is at 
present on his way to Mexico, has in- 
vented a fire-ball, which can be thrown 
a distance of 800 yards, and will at once 
ignite the sail of a vessel. It is expected 


that this invention will have a powerful 
effect against the pirates in the quarter 





ing (whipping) tops ‘vith his left foot—| 


where he is at present. 
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The Eddystone Light-House.—T he bril- 
liant lamps which adorn this pyramid, 
situated in the Channel, about seventeen 
miles from Plymouth, are attended by 
three men; two ever within its walls, 
and one on shore, the latter relieving, 
alternately, his fellow-servants, so as to 
give each a month in three on terra 
firma. The Trinity Board have a tender 
for the purpose of supplying provisions 
and requisites, and occasionally cruising 
eut to ascertain “ all’s well.” In stormy 
weather the Eddystone is not to be ap- 
proached sufficiently close for communi- 
Cation; and the effect of the ‘ dashing 
billows”’ is such as to excite astonishment 
in the mind of man, generally supposing, 
as he is induced to do, that no human 
superstructure could withstand their al- 
mest perpetual and seemingly irresistible 
force. The effect felt within is such as 
to require more thaa ordinary nerve to 
repress the impulse of fear. During the 
late severe gales, the inmates witnessed 
many novel circumstances, and some very 
cheering ones too. Aman, now on shore, 
relates, that during the snow storms 
upwards of five dezen of birds were taken 
by himself and comrade, whe ‘“ fared like 
sons of kings.” The birds, among which 
were woodcccks, partridges, and larks, 
attracted in the night by the light of the 
lamps, were driven with such force 
against the plate-glass, as to render them 
easy captives, if not ‘dead game.” 


~— 

Animal Sympathy.—On the day of the 
great thaw, (says a Paris paper) a spaniel 
was observed opposite to Thionville 
floating down the Moselle on a small 
piece of ice. It isnot known how the 
poor dog got into that situation; but 
he set up piteous cries. Having passed 
one of the dogs belonging to the decoys 
on the left of the Moselle, that intrepid 
animal dashed into the river, soon reach- 
ed the unfortunate spaniel, and seizing 
himby the neck swam to shore with him 
amidst the acclamations of the spectators. 
Ses == —— So _e—ee 





CORRESPONDENCE. . 
THE PILGRIM. No. IX. 
No. Il. 


We continue our extracts from the 
manuscript mentioned in number 47, as 
having been, accidentally, discovered by 
us. 

POETRY AND POETS. 

We have given our opinion of the 
beauties of Byron, and of his wonderful 
powers, although our limits would not 
permit us to enter into that detail whick 
was desirable, and which indeed was due 
to the poet. But we trust the reader has 
formed some idea of his merits, from the 
few extracts and observations we have 
been enable to make, and we, therefore, 
pass on to the one next in rank to his 
lordship, if, indeed, he be inferior to him. 
Mr. Maturin, the author of Bertram, 
Manuel, and Fredolfo, besides numerous 
prose writings, we place immediately 
after Byron. If we except the noble 
author himself, we know of no individual 
among the votarists of Parnassus, who 
stands before or even beside him. In his 
lofty conception, in his tenderness of feel- 
ing, in the pomp of diction, and the 
sweetness and music of his poetry, he 
stands inferior to none but Byron, and it 
may be doubted without much want of 

j t, whether he fall short of even 
that author’s powers. In the richness 
and fervour of his imagination, he yields 
to none—while in prettiness of fancy, 


there are few that are not before him.] 


Every thing that he utters is impressive, 
every thing that he -utters is pregnant 
with imagination and passion. Bertram 
will sustain us in all these remarks, and 
we shall accordingly quote from that 
tragedy. We have not leisure nor space 
to notice any other of his productions, 
which, even if below that great work, 


would warrant the opinion of Mr. Matu- 








Count Bertram was a nobleman of dis- 


—s favour at the Court of Sicily, 
loved a lady named Imogine, of more 
humble birth than himself, with mach 


By a revolution not uncommon in the 
palaces of holy kings, he was ruined and 
disgraced, and became an oui-law from 
his country. The person who had mate- 
rially contributed to his downfall, was St. 
Aldobrand, to whom, after Bertram’s 
exile, Imogine is united by marriage. 
Bertram has become a bandit, and with 
his followers is ship-wrecked on the 
coast of Sicily, near the castle of St. Al- 
dobrand ; and it is at this period of his 
history that the tragedy begins. 

His men are hospitably entertained at 
the castle, and he himself repairs thither, 
at which time he has an interview with 
his early betrothed, Imogine. The dia- 
logue between them is thus opened. 


Imo Stranger, I sent for thee, for that I deemed 
Some wound was thine, that yon free band might chafe—| 
Perchance, thy worldly wealth sunk witb yon wreck ; 
Such wound my gold can heal—the castle's almoner. 

Ber. The wealth of worlds were heaped on me in vain! 

Imo. Qh! then I read thy loss—thy heart is sunk 
In the dark waters pityless ;—some dear friend, 

Or brother loved as thine own soul lies there— - 
Gold I can give—but can no comfort give, 

For 1 am comfortless— . 

Yet, if I could collect my faultering breath 
Well were I meet for such sad ministry— 

For grief hath left my voice no other sound. 

Ber. (Striking his breast.) No dews give freshness to 
this blasted soil. 


Imogine asks him what is his name and 
country. His answer is very feeling and 
very just. It is a brief lesson to the 
rulers of mankind. He says, 


Ber. What avails it? 
The wretched have ho country—that dear name 
Comprises home, kiod kindred, fostering friends, 
Protecting jaws—all that binds man to man— 
But none of these are mine—I heve no country. 
And of my race, the last dread trump shall wake 
The sheeted relics of mine ancestry, 
Ere trump of heralo to the armed lists, 
In the bright biazon of their stainiess coat, 
Calls their lost child again. 


They here recognise each other, and 
there is a passionate dialogue between 
them. He then adverts to her situation 
in his enemy’s castle, and exclaims with 
emphasis— 


Imogine—madness seizes me— 
Why do I find thee in my enemy's walls 7 
What dost thou in the halls of Aldobrauad ? 


After some interchange of words, she 
says— 


Imo. lam the wife of Aldobrand? 
Tosave a fj father did 1 wed. 
Ber. (not heeding her) Talk of her father? could a 
vather love thee 

As I have loved? The veriest wretch on earth, 
Doin cherish in some corner of his heart, 
Some thought which makes that heart a sanctuary 
For pilgrim dreams in midoighi hour to visit, 
And weep and worship there. 
Aad such thou wert to me—and thou art lost. 
What was afather’? Could a father’s love 

with mine! ln want, and war, and peril, 
Things that would thrill the hearer’s blood to tej! of, 
My heart grew human when I thought of thee. 
Imogine would have shuddered for my danger, 
Imogine would have bound my leechless wounds, 
imogine would have sought my nameless corse 
And known it well—aod she las wedded—vw edded: 
Was there no name iv he)l’s dark ue 
To brand thee with, but mine immortal foe’s?— 
And did I * from war, and want, and famine, 
To perish by the falsehood of a woman? 

Imo. Ol! spare me, Bertram—on ! preserve thyself. 
Ber. A despot's vengeance—a false country’s curses, 
The spurn of meaials whom this hand had fed— 

In my heart's steeied pride—! shook them off. 


It is here necessary to mention that 
the recollection of her early love, 
triumphs over conjugal fidelity, and that 
Imogine forgets her honour in the arms 
of her paramour. We regret that this 
circumstance should have been introduc- 
ed into this tragedy, and should have 
passed it by did it not become essential 
to notice it in order to account for an 
allusion in a future part of the piece. 

In another scene, Bertram enters with 
the expression in his countenance, of a 
gloomy purpose. Imogine asks ** why 
comest thou thus ?” 


Ber. Guess it, and spare me— 
Imo, 1 dare not— 






ardour, which was returned by her.|jBut 






ing at-her for a moment with pity, he 


For 1 am strovg in woes—I ne'er reproached thee— 
1 plead but with my agonies and tears, 
Kind, géntle Bertram, my beloved Bertram, 
For thou wert ventle once—and once ved— 
Have mercy on me—Ob ! thou couldst not think it. 
and seeing that he docs not relent, she starts up 


By saree and all its host, he shall not £ 
Ber. By boll ons alls ost —he ohel uot live! 

Hie death ‘ae Gres ry | life for years of misery, 

Which else 1 had not lived— 

Upon that tbought and pot on food 1 fed— 

Upon that thought and not on sleep | rested— 

1 come to do the deed that must be done, 

Nor thou, nor sheltering angels. shall protect bim. 

The catastrophe is easily to be antici- 
pated from the above extracts. Bertram 
destroys Aidobrand. Imogine’s mind. is 
deranged by the event, and Bertram him- 
self dies. 

The beauty of Mr. Maturin’s poetry is 
manifest from the preceding passages ; 
and the delineation of passion is masterly. 
The first few quotations, as spoken by 
Imogine, indicate a bosom overloaded 
with grief, and must touch the heart of 
the feeling reader. Abandoned to woe, 
she broods over her condition with pain, 
and languishes under its influence. 
Bertram, though almost as unfortunate as 
she, is more stern. He is highminded 
and proud—instead of falling down under 
accumulated evils, he resists them. But 
still, when he is questioned concerning 
his name and country, his answer shows 
that his breast can feel, that it does, at 
times, feel the weight of his misfortunes. 
When he tells how the love of her has 
hung about his heart, through all the 
changes of his chequered life, his language 
is touching, his emotions are those of a 
being whose last hope of consolation has 
been wrested from him. When the re- 
membrance of ‘his downfall comes over 
his mind, he bursts out into a strain of lofty 
indignation, which bespeaks the magnifi- 
cence of his soul even in its desolation. 
And finally, when he informs her that the 
thought of revenge had upheld him in his 
many perils—that it had imparted nutri- 
ment even in his very sorrows—that 
‘though years of misery, which else he 
had not lived,” 


** Upon that thought and not on food he fed, 

Upen that thouzht and not oo sleep he rezted—" 

When he tells her how sweet to him 
has been the expectation of that moment, 
when he could plunge the dagger into the 
heart of his enemy, and riot in his blood, 
he shows the delicate sensation of injury, 
the firmness of purpose, and the strength 
of passion, inherent ima goble and high- 
born soul. 

His character is still appalling to the 
reader. His familiarity with blood, and 
the ferocity with which he seeks for rep- 
aration, is horrible to us. But we believe 
it to be natural to a man cast down from 
a height of dignity and honour, into the 
lowest degradation,—compelled to herd 
with villians, whom, in other circumstan- 
ces, he would have abhorred, and to 
minister to the wants of nature, by law- 
less rapine. The appeal of Imogine to 
his early love, the tenderness with which 
she reminds him that ‘he was gentle 
once—and once beloved” is very natural, 
and evinces the judgment of the poet. 
Upon the whole, we deem this tragedy 
a great work. Though it is gloomy, and 
in some parts painful to read, it is not the 
Hess perfect. Those features are not in 
exact accordance with the received taste 
of the present day ; but if they prove 





Mixt shades of evil thought are darkeoing there, 
istinctly guess, 


Ber. Dost thou not bear it in my very silence? 
That which no voice cap tell, doth teil itself. 
mo. My harrassed thought, hath not one point to fear, 
Save that it must pot thiok. 
Ber. (Throwing a dagger on the ground) Speak thou for 
me 


Shew me the chamber where thy husband lies, 
The morning must not see es both alive. 


She becomes frantic with apprehen- 
sion. She upbraids him with his crimes, 
and alternately entreats and threatens 
him. But he reminds her of her own 





rin which we have just expressed. 


dereliction from virtue, and at last, look- 


any thing, it is not that the author fails in 
genius, or ability, but that he has not con- 
sulted such taste. Whether his taste, or 
that of the generality of readers, is most 





EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


~~ 

The Editor of the MINERVA trusts it will be 
gratifying to his réadrs to learn, that he has asso- 
ciated with him in his literary labours, a gentle- 
man of refined taste, extensive mental acquire- 
ments, and whose name, as a votary of the Mu- 
ses, holds a pre-eminent; if not-the highest rank 
among our native bards—The- review of “ The 
Wilderness, or Braddook’s Times,” in this num- 
ber, is from his pen; and, in future, the Literary 
department of the MingRvA will be principally 
conducted by him. « 


No. If. of Vol. II. of the MinERv4 will contain 
the following articles : 

PoruLaR TaLes.—Otimar ; an Eastern Tale. 
Okano the Carib. ° 

THE TRAVELLER.—Slate of Society in Rus- 
sia. 

LITERATURE.—Review of the “* Steam Boat ;” 
by the author of Sir Andrew Wylie, &c. 

THE Drama.—Account of Harlequin, Mime, 
and Pantomime. Theatrical Intelligence. 

BiocRraPuy.-—Memoir of Common Cormac, 
the Irish Minstrel—-Character of Darmody the 
Poet. 

ARTS AND ScimncEs.—Proceedings of the 
Edinburgh Vernertan Society. Relics of Anti- 
quity. Scientific and Literary Notices from Fo- 
reign Journals. 

Portry.— Time,” and “To the Turkish 
Crescent,” by Florio ; with other pieces. 

GLEANER, REcoRD, Enrgmas, CHRONO- 
LOGY. 

To CorRRESPONDENTS.—We are afraid the 
author of the twenty stanzas, entitled ‘*Myself— 
Thyself,” forgot “ Himself” when he afhxed his 
name at the head of them for publication, 

The “Song” by D. Henderson, will have a 
place. 

Authors, Printers, and Publishers, throughout 
the United States, will find the MinERVA well 
adapted to convey to the public, notices of works 
in hand, in the press, or ready for publication. 
They will be inserted gratuitously, on being for- 
warded to the publishers. Men of Science are 
likewise invited to communicate notices of new 
discoveries, or to furnish articles on such branche: 
of Science as they may be familiar with. 


THE RECORD. 


——-A thing of Shreds and Patches !—Hamurr. 








The Society of Physical and Mathemati- 
cal Sciences at Buenos Ayres have elected 
Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill of New-York, a éor- 
responding member. 

wo million gallons of oil are estimat- 
ed to have been already taken this season, 
and the Nantucket Enquirer enumerates se- 
ey ships engaged in the Pacific whale 

In Philadelphia a musical association has 

been formed and incorporated, which in « 
few years will add a great deal to the rising 
reputation of that city. 
Mr. Waln, of Philadelphia, has issuedthe 
first part of his great work vn China, com- 
regen ; a view of the origin, iquity, 
1istory, religions, morals, government, laws, 
literature, &c. of that empire. Mr. W. re- 
sided for some time in the suburbs of Gan- 
ton, and derived the materials of his work 
from personal observation. 
A new work has lately been published at 
emg vee entitled the Commercial Direc- 

, embracing a variety of to hical 
ated owatear aod tnd bank 
of reference for merchants aud men of busi- 
ness, 
On Monday the American Flag was hoist- 
ed at Fort Diamond, and the name 
beer of Fone gmp pyres of the 
gallant s, by o of the President 
of the United States. ” 

oe 
MARRIED, 

Mr. Wm. Swords to Miss Catharine H. Tyne. 
Mr. Robert Hamilton to Miss Maria Henry. 





correct, we are not ready to decide ; but 
we deem the fact undeniable, that men 


admitted to be of predominant genius,jturn, 


have generally devoted themselves to 
the m of the ancient romance, instead 
of style of writing in modern 
whose manner is less impressive, 
whose hues are less dark. 


John Beaufair Irving, Esq. to Miss E. M. Bur- 
ger. . 
Mr. Robert Hartshorne to Miss Mary A. Min- 


DIED. 
Mr. John Calwell, 
Mr. Maurice Vail, 
Mr. John Walsh, aged 43. 
Miss Berenice Watkins, aged 24, 
Mr. Joby Boban, aged 35, 




































































































TO THE DYING YEAR. 





BY FLORIO. 





Thou desolate and dying year! 
Embiem of transitory man ! 
Whose wearisome and wild career, 
ike thine, is bounded to a span: 
It seems but as a little day 
Since nature smil’d upon thy birth, 
And Spring came forth in fair array, 
To dance upon the joyous earth, 


Sad alteration! now how lone, 
How verdurziess is nature’s breast, 

Where ruin makes his empire known 
In Autumn’s yellow vesture drest; 

The sprightly bird, whose carol sweet, 
Broke on the breath of early day ; 

The Summer flowers she lov’d to greet; 
The bird—the fowers—oh, where are they ? 


Thou desolate and dying year ! 
Yet lovely in thy lifelessness, 
As beauty stretched upon the bier 
In death’s clay cold and dark caress 
Theve’s loveliness in thy decay, 
Which breathes, which lingers round thee still, 
Like memory’s mild and cheering ray, 
Beaming upon the night of ill. 


Yet—yet the radiance is not gone 
Which shed a richness o’er the scene, 

Which smil’d upon the golden dawn 
When skies were brilliant and serene: 

Oh! still a melancholy swile 
Gleams upon nature’s aspect fair, 

To charm the eye a little while, 
Ere cuin spreads his mantle there ! 


Thou desolate and dying year! 
Since Time entwin’d thy vernal wreath, 
How often Love hath shed the tear, 
And knelt beside the bed of death: 
How many hearts, that iightly sprung 
When joy was blooming but to die, 
Their finest chords by death unstrung, 
Have yielded life's expiring sigh. 


And, pillow’d low beneath the clay, 
Have ceas’d to melt, to breathe, to burn, 
The proud, the gentle, and the gay, 
Gather’d unto the mouldering urn; 
> Whilst freshly flow'd the frequent tear 
For love berett—affection led— 

For all that we our blessings here, 
The lov’d—the lost—the sainted dead! 


Thou desolate aud dying year ! 
The musing spisit finds in thee 

Lessons impressive and severe, 
Of deep and stern morality : 

Thou teachest how the germ of youth, 
Which blooms in being’s dawning day, 
Planted by nature, rear’d by truth, 

Withers, like thee, in dark decay. 


Promise of youth! fair as the form 
Of heaven's benign and golden bow, 

Thy smiling arch begirds the storm, 
And sheds a light on every wo; 

Hope wakes for thee, and to her tongue 
A tone of melody is given, 

As if her magic voice were strung 
With the empyreal fire of heaven. 


And love which never can cxpire, 
Whote origin is from on high, 
Throws o’er thy morn a ray of fire 
From the pure fountains of the sky— 
That ray which glows and brightens still 
Unchang’d, eternal, and divine, 
Where seraphs own his holy thrill, 
And bow before its gleaming shrine. 


Thou desolate and dying year! 
Prophetic of our final fall, 

Thy buds are gone, thy leaves are sear, 
Thy benuties shrouded in the pal? ; 

And all the garniture thet shed 
A brilliancy upon thy prime, 

Hath, like a morning vision fled, 
Unto the expanded gaye of Time. 








Time, time! in thy triumphant flight 
How ail life's phantoms fleet away ! 
The smile of hope and young delight, 
Fame’s meteor beam, and fancy’s ray : 
They fade—and on thy heaving tide, 
Rolling its stormy waves afar, 
Are borne the wrecks of human pride, 
The broken wrecks of fortune’s war. 


There in disorder, dark and wild, : 
Are seen the fabrics once so high, 

Which mortal vanity had piled 
As emblems of eternity ! 

And deem’d the stately piles, whose forms 
Frown’d in their majesty sublime, 

Would stand unshaken by the storms 
That gather’d round the brow of Time! 


Thou desolate and dying year! 
Earth’s brightest pleasures fade like thine ; 
Like evening shadows disappear, 
And leave the spirit to repine : 
The stream of life, that used to pour 
Its fresh and sparkling waters on, 
While fate stood watching on the shore, 
And number’d all the moments gone. 


Where hath the morning splendour flown, 
Which danc’d upon that crystal stream ? 
Where are the joys to childhood known 
When life is an enchanted dream? 
Envelop’d in the starless night 
Which destiny has overspread ; 
Enroll’d upon that trackless flight 
Where the dark wing of time hath sped. 


Oh, thus has life its eventide 
Of sorrow, lonelivess, and grief; 

And, thus divested of its pride, 
It withers like the yellow leaf: 

Oh, such is life’s autumnal bower, 
When plunder’d of its summer bloom, 
And such is life’s autumnal hour, 

Which heralds man unto the tomb! 


FREEDOM. 
When the world in throngs shall press 
To the battle’s glorious van, 
When the oppressed shall seek redress, 
And shail claim the rights of man— 
Then shall freedom smile again, 
On the earth and on the main. 


When the tide of war shall roll 
Like imperious ocean’s surge, 
From the tropic to the pole, 
And to earth’s remotest verge— 
Then shall valour dash the gem 
From each tyrant’s diadem. 


When the banner is unfurl’d 
Like a silver cloud in air, 
And the champions of the world 
In their might assemble there— 
Man shall rend hisyiron chain, 
And redeem his rights again. 


Then the thunderbolts shall fall 
In their fury on each throne, 
Where the despot holds in thra)! 
Spirits nobler than his own, 
And the cry of all shall be, 
Battle’s shroud, or liberty! 


Then the trump shal! echo loud, 
Sitrring nations from afar, 

In the daring line to crowd, 
And to rear the blade of war; 

While the tide of life shall rain, 

And encrimson every plain. 


Then the Saracen shall flee 
From the city of the Lord; 
Then the light of victory 
Shall illume Judea’s sword ; 
And new liberty shall shine 
On the plains of Palestine. 


Then the Turk shall madly view 
How his crescent waxes dim, 
Like the waning moon, whose hue 
Fades away on ocean’s brim— 
Then the cross of Christ shall stand 
On that consecrated land. 


Yea, the light of freedom smiles, 
On the Grecian phalanx now ; 
Breaks upon Jonia's isles, 
And on Ida's lofty brow, 
And the shouts of battle swell 
Where the Spartan lion fell! 





THE WINDLV A. 





| How triumphant was his knell! 


1821. FrLorRtio. 


Where the Spartan lion fell, 
Proud and dauntless in the strife— 


How sublime his close of life! 
Glory shone upon his eye, 
Glory which can never die ! 


Soon shall earth awake in might, 
Retribution shall arise, 
And all regions shall unite 
To obtain the glorious prize ; 
And oppression’s iron crown 
To the dust be trodden down ! 


When the Almighty shall deform 
Heaven in the hour of wrath ; 
When the angel of the storm 
Sweeps in fury on his path—~ 
Then shall tyranny be hurl’d 
From the bosom of the world. 


Yet, oh freedom, yet awhile, 
All mankind shall own thy sway— 
And the eye of God shall smile 
On thy brightly dawning day— 
And all nations shal! adore 
At thine altar, evermore! 
1822, Fiorito. 
—_ 
For the Minerva. 
TO A HUSBAND. 
Oh! were I in my dying hour, 
And thou beside me mourning stood, 
Still should I own affection’s power, 
And scarcely wish a dearer good. 


Though Heaven were open to my eyes, 
And bliss supreme awaited me, 

My struggling soul would grieve to rise, 
Deeming earth heaven while blest with thee. 


And oh! if in the spheres above, 
Souls have one spark of earthly feeling, 
Still would my thought’s be with thee, love, 
And from celestial regions stealing. 


For one short hour I’d earthward stray, 
To snatch thee from a world of care ; 
Point to my home the safest way , 
Nor call it Heaven till thou wert there. 
a 
For the Minerva. 
To— 
Ob thou ! whose image sadly sweet, 
Is with my heart’s fond fibres twining, 
Though fate forbids we e’er should meet, 
Thou’rt like a light before me shining. 


Thou’rt like the beacon, which afar 
The seaman hails with raptur’d feeling ; 
Thou’rt like the calm and lovely star, 
The pilgrim’s lonely way revealing. 


That star which cheers his weary soul, 
Than brighter orbs, than sunshine dearer; 
But, shining, distant as the pole, 
Guiding his path, yet never nearer. 


And like the beacon’s lonely light, 
Its lustrous rays through darkness lending, 
Thou mak’st the path of others bright, 
While storms are o’er thy head descending. 
f_____] 
Epitaph. 
ON JOHN FLINT. 

Beneath this stone lies John Flint, 

If he gets up the devil's in’t. 
———————————EE 


ENIG MAS, 


** And justly the wise man thus preach’d to us all, 
Despise not the value of things that are smal! ” 








Answers to Puzzles in our last. 
PuzzLE 1.—Noah in the Ark. 
PuzzLE 1.—Because it has a head. 

> 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I 


Dear is my first, when shadowy night is near, 
But "tis my second makes my first so dear ; 
My whole with decent care my first preserves, 
And thus to be my second well deserves. 
It. 

My first denotes my constant place, 

My second what I’m made of, 

My whole is useful in a room 








Where eating’s made a trade of. 








[No. 1. Vor. If. 





CHRONOLOGY. 


The Christian JEra. 


823 The Saracens seizing on Crete, built Can- 

dia, which name has since been given to 

the whole island. 

825 Henriold, King of part of Denmask, em- 

braced christianity. 1 

826 The Saracens seized Sicily, Apulia, and 

Calabria ; laid waste Gallicia. 

828 End of the Heptarchy in England; Egbert, 

King of the West Saxons, having united 

the seven kingdoms in one. 

—— Great havoc made in Dalmatia by the 
Bulgarians. angi 

829 Lewis gave ia and part of Burgundy 

to his son Charles the Bald, then + nyaonnd 

old. His other sons declared openly against 

their father. 

—— Death of Michael the Stammerer. His son 

Theophilus succeeded to the empire. 

830 The sons of Lewis the Good confined their 

father in prison, but he was reinstated by 

~ states, 

831 Theephilus prohibited all im worship. 

He made war on the heumtan a suc- 





cess. 

832 The Danes landing a third time on the Isle 
of Shippey, ma‘ntained their ground against 
King Egbert. 

833 Lewis, again deposed and confined by his 
sons, spon recovered his liberty and king- 


dom. 
—— Death of the Caliph Mamon. His brother 
Motasem succeeded. 
834 King Egbert routed the Danes, aud expel- 
led them the island of Shippey. 
836 Death of Egbert, first King of England. 
His son Ethelwolf succeeded. 
837 Lewis the Emperor declared his youngest 
son Charles King of Neustria, and made 
the Lords swear allegiance to him. 
838 Deatia of Pepin, King of Aquitain, and son 
of Lewis, after a reign of 21 years. 
840 Death of Lewis the Emperor, aged 62, 
having reigned 27 years. . 
—— Lothario, Emperor; Charles the Bald, 
King of France; and Lewis, King of Ba- 


varia. 
842 Death of Theophilus, Greek Emperor, 
after 12 years reign. 
—— After a bloody war between the brothers, 
the three French princes settled the parti- 
tion of their territory. Lothario had the 
Empire, Italy, Lorraine, Burgundy, ond 
Provence ; wis had Germany; and 
Charles the West of France te the Maese. 
—— Don Ramiro began to reign in Spain; his 
cousin Alphonso the Chaste having resign- 
ed in his favour. 
843 About this time happened the union of the 
Scots and Picts under Kenneth Mac-Al- 


pine. . 
844 Ramiro King of Spain, slew upwards of 
70,000. Saracens. 
845 The Normans landed in France, advanced 
as far as Paris, and laid waste the coun- 
try. Charles gave them large sums of 
money to retire. They desolated Picardy, 
Flanders, Friesland, and laid seige to Ham- 
burgh. The Germans obliged them te 
retreat. 
—— According to the Annals of China, the Em- 
peror issued an edict against the Christians, 
aud several churches were destroyed. 
846 The Saracens coming from Africa laid 
seige to Rome. They plundered its suburbs. 
649 Pope Leo IV. fortified Rome. His allies 
dispersed their fleet and routed the army of 
the Saracens. 
850 St, Ancharius preached the Gespel in Den- 
mark and Sweden. 
851 The Danes very much infested Great Brit- 
ain. 
—— The Saracens desolated Sardinia and 
Corsica. 
852 The English gained the famous battle of 
Okley over the Danes. 
853 Etheiwclf granted to the church the tribute 
called Peter's-pence. 
—— The Normans desolated France, made 
themselves masters of some towns, and pil- 
laged many others. 
854 Michael the Emperor, aged 20 years, began 
to govern by himself. 
855 Death of the Emperer Lothario. He divi- 
ded his states among his three sons. Lewis 
his eldest son, had the empire and the king- 
dom of Italy ; Lothario, his second son bad 
Lorraine; and Charles had Provence and 
Burgundy. 
The Normans landing in Hollaod, pluader- 
ed several towns. 
857 Ethelwolf, King of England, dying, Ethel- 
bald, his son reigned two years and a half. 
859 The Adriatic frozen over in winter. 
$60 Ethelbert, second son of Ethelwolf, began 
to reign over all England. 
861 Rurik acknowledged first Prince of Russia : 
from him descended all the Grand-Dukes, 
and Czars, till 1598, 
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